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For the Woman's Journal. 


WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 


(To the Remonstrants.) 





BY MRS. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON,. 





You women of to-day who fear so much »¥ 
The woman of the future, showing how 

The dangers of her course are such and such— 
What aie you now? 


Mothers and wives and housekeepers, forsooth! 
Great names, you cry—full scope to rule and 
please! 
Room for wise age and energetic youth !— 
But are you these? 





Housekeepers! Do you, then, like those of yore, 
Keep house with power and pride, with grace and 
ease ? 
No! You keep servants only :—what is more, 
You don’t keep these! 
Wives, say you? Wives! Blessed indeed are they 
Who hold from Love the everlasting keys, 





Keeping their husbands’ hearts ;—alas the day! 
You don’t keep these! 


And mothers? Pitying Heaven! Mark the cry 
From cradle death-beds—mothers on their knees! 
Why, half the children born, as children die! 
You don’t keep these! 


And still the wailing babies come and go, 

And homes are waste, and husbands’ hearts fly far. 
There is no hope, until you dare to know 

The thing you are! 
Pasadena, Cal. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Almost the entire space of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL is filled up this week with annual 
reports. Much interesting matter has had 
to be omitted or postponed, including our 





New York letter, the reports of the Mas- 
sachusetts Leagues, and a memorial notice | 
of Mrs. Grandin, of Jamestown, N.Y. 


2+ 


The Boston Globe comments approving- 
ly upon the recent meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Women Ministers, and says it is 
time that the women should do a little 
more of the preaching and the men a little 
more of the practising. That is the situa- 
tion in a nutshell. 


—_——_——_ #@ ¢——__—_—___ 





The Women’s Liberal 
England will present a memorial to Mr. 


Gladstone asking him to include the grant- | 


ing of the franchise to women in the pro- 
gramme of issues to be settled at the next 
general election for members of Parlia- 
ment. 

—_——__-+#+4«— -—___— 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
accepted the invitation of the Chicago 
Women’s Club to hold its next meeting, 
two years hence, in that city. 





++ 
>? 


Mrs. Ellen Mitchell, who was appointed 


two years ago a member of the Chicago | 


Board of Education, has made so good a 
record that Mayor Cregier has been re- 
quested by leading citizens, including a 
large majority of the judges of the county 


irrespective of party, and many members | 
| behalf of equal rights for women. 


of the bar, to give women a larger repre- 
sentation on the board. 
Bradwell, who was instrumental in secur- 
ing the passage, thirteen years ago, of the 
law making women eligible to school 
offices in Illinois, has made a strong plea 
in the Legal News for the appointment 
of women to fill the places of five mem- 


Federation of | 


Judge James B. | 


bers whose terms will soon expire. This | NEW ENGLAND SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


plea has been generally indorsed by the 
Chicago press. The women’s organiza- 
tions are also agitating the matter, and it 
is said that Mayor Cregier's office will be 
visited soon by a delegation of women 
five hundred strong, who will urge upon 
him the need of having women on the 
Board of Education. 
77+ 

Miss Mary Desha, Miss Emma M. Gil- 
lett and a number of other members of the 
District of Columbia Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation have become incorporated as a 
stock company, and will endeavor to raise 
$25,000 to buy or build a headquarters at 
Washington for the National-American 
Woman Suffrage Association. The books 
of the new company were opened at noon 
on June 2, and by four o'clock on June 3, 
a thousand dollars had been subscribed. 
One bank director took five shares of stock 
for his wife. The promoters of the enter- 
prise feel much encouraged. 

—_—-—- + 4____—_ 

Miss Anthony recently spoke in the 
Opera House at Chamberlain, 8. D., to an 
overflowing audience. The mayor pre- 
sided, and the owner gave the use of the 
building. The next night she spoke at 
Kimball, the mayor of that place presid- 
ing, and the next night she addressed one 
of the largest audiences ever assembled in 
Puckwana. A township organization was 





| formed in Puckwana with the following 


officers: President, Miss 8. A. Richards; 
vice-president, J. S. Soper; secretary, 
Mrs. M. A. Parrish; treasurer, Miss A. C. 
Richardson. In Chamberlain, the court 
adjourned in order to give Mrs. Mary Sey- 
mour Howell the Opera House. 
*~e-+ 

With all the faults charged to Russia, 
the law there is more just to women in 
some respects than it is in the United 
States. Madame Olga Novikoff, who re- 
sides part of the year in London, says in 
the Women’s Penny Paper: ‘‘We have vot- 





| ing in Russia, but not parliamentary vot- 


ing, because we have no Parliament. But 
in local affairs, in which the charges are 
paid by the proprietors of property, 
those who pay vote, whether men or wom- 
en, and the latter freely exercise their 
right.”” Massachusetts and New York 
have just refused this right to American 
women. In Russia there is the same law 
for the widow and for the widower. Each 
inherits one-seventh of the property of the 
other. The girls and the boys inherit 
equally, one-fourteenth. 


independent, and, owing to our married 
women’s property laws, we naturally have 
more love-matches than in any other coun- 
try. I am very much in favor of the 
economic independence of women, and I 
have always felt I had my rights.” 


+++ 
i iad 


Mrs. Sallie Joy White, in a thoughtful 
editorial in the Boston Herald, contrasts 
anniversary week, past and present. She 
says: 

‘‘If any one thinks, because much of the 
old-time flavor is gone, that the earnest- 





very much mistaken. In no year in the 
past has there been more serious intensity 
manifested in the anniversaries than in 
this. There may have been less of fiery de- 
nunciation than was heard in the anti- 
slavery conventions, but there has been 
none the less a fixedness of purpose, a de- 





Madame Novi- | 
| koff says: *‘We Russian women are very 





The annual Suffrage Festival this year 
was a great success. Every ticket for the 
supper was sold in advance, and many per- 
sons were turned away. Music Hall was 
beautifully decorated with flags; the 
Howard Brass Band (mixed) discoursed 
sweet music from the gallery, and the 
floor of the hall was filled with tables, at 
which the friends of equal rights sat feast- 
ing, and beaming with smiles. At thelong 
tables on the platform was a goodly array 
of the saints, conspicuous among them the 
white head of Theodore D. Weld. Rev. 
Charles G. Ames presided, with Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant on his right and Mrs. Lucy 
Stone on his left. Fitting quietly about, 
guiding and directing, was the figure of 
Mr. F. J. Garrison, who had taken the 
laboring oar in the preparations for the 
festival, and had done more than any one 
person to ensure its success. He was in- 
formally assisted by a corps of lively 
young nephews, true to the traditions of 
their family. After the material feasting 
was over, the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul began. 


Mr. AMES.—The friends of woman suf- 
frage, like some other children of light, 
have been learning a little worldly wis- 
dom. It is said, “If you wish to spread 
your doctrines, try a little pleasure.’ ‘There 
is no reason why woman suffrage, more 
than any other form of religion, should be 
designed to make our pleasures less; and 
it has been agreed by all sorts and condi- 
tions of men aud women that eating isa 
good invention. It is one of the objects of 
such a gathering, not simply to give needed 
rest and refreshment to honest workers 
who have earned it, but to bring in the im- 
penitent and the unworthy. Those of you 
who are present in that cagiacity are a lit- 
tle more welcome than the fest of us who 
are saints. We would gladly take you by 
the ears and hold your attention until we 
have well rubbed in some of the lessons 
which have been very precious to us; and 
this is simply an impulse of generosity 
toward the unconverted which the con- 
verted in all ages, of all churches, have felt 
and cherished. Nothing looks worse 
among us than the low esteem in which 
we hold our own social affairs, which we 
christen by the term ‘politics ;’ nothing 
looks worse than that politics should rep- 
resent trickery rather than principle; and 
so long as the regret to see women inter- 
esting themselves in politics comes from 
the feeling that politics are ignoble, this is 
in itself an indication of the need of a very 
deep and radical change. One hundred 
years ago, the most accomplished woman 
in Europe, Madame De Stael, was filled 
with a noble passion for the improvement 
of the condition of humanity, and she said: 
“To be occupied with politics is religion, 
morality, piety, all together.” You see 
what a noble conception of politics she 
had ; and herein let us trust she speaks for 
the coming woman, and also for the com- 
ing man—to be occupied with a nobler 
politics which shall include every line of 
human reform that comes within the so- 
cial circle. We are working on long lines. 


Following the exhortation of Zoroaster, 
we would be of those who help the future. 


We are like those who plant seeds, not ex- 
pecting ourselves to reap the full harvest, 
or like those who plant trees, rejoicing that 
future generations may sit under their 
shade and eat of their fruit. There area 
thousand people in this hall this evening, 


| representing some of the best elements of 
this commonwealth, and representing only | 


| ness and enthusiasm are wanting, he is | 


termination to work to a successful issue, | 


that was shown in the spirit of both speak- 
ers and listeners. ‘he work seems now 
moving along on educational lines. Every 
movement is made instructive by its lead- 


a small part of the commonwealth that 
sympathizes with woman suffrage ; repre- 
senting also but a very small part of the 
much larger American public spread over 
these more than forty States which sympa- 
thizes with what we are doing and saving 
this evening. But there was a time when, 
instead of counting the numbers by thou- 
sands and perhaps by hundreds of thou- 


Henry B. BLACKWELL.—You ask me 


| what is the matter with the women. I[ 





answer it by asking, What is the matter 
with the men? Here we are again to-night, 
holding our annual festival in the shadow 
ot victory deferred. This year our vote is 
smaller in the Legislature than it has been 
for several years past, because half a 
dozen leaders of the dominant party, on 
the eve of the vote, met and said to the 
members of the Legislature that they 
thought it was their 
municipal suffrage. and because they said 
so the vote fell off. Why? Because the 
opponents went to work to defeat it; be- 
cause other leaders went to work to defeat 
it. One gentleman, an ex-Governor of 
Massachusetts, and a senatorial aspirant in 
the future, came down from Chicopee and 
spent a day in lobbying in the State House, 
urging Republicans to vote against it, be- 
cause, he said, it would ruin the party. 
Let us remember it when he comes up for 
the Senate. [Applause.] Why do the 
majority of politicians, who are trying to 
represent the majority of men, show such 
aversion to woman suffrage? I found that 
out last summer in Washington ‘Territory. 
A member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion said frankly: ‘‘Women are too good, 
too honest, too public-spirited, too sincere, 
tu be available as voters. Women are 
natural mugwumps, and we hate a mug- 
wump.” Politicians fear that women as 
voters will try to coerce by legislation the 
appetites and selfish interests of men. It 
would seem that we have gone on the 
wrong tack in trying to ¢onvince our 
legislators that bad women will not vote. 
Prior advises husbands to idealize their 
wives: 
‘Be to their faults a little blind; 
Be to their virtues very kind.” 

Henceforth, to commend women to poli- 
ticians, we must rather say: 

‘Be to their faults a little kind ; 
Be to their virtues very blind.” 

The politicians’ ideal woman ditfers from 
Wordsworth’s, and is better fitted for the 
lobby than the polls: 

‘‘A perfect woman, subtly planned 
To win by methods underhand, 
And capable of all the tricks 
Of Yankee, man-made politics.” 
[ Applause. ] 

Look at the glaring inconsistency of our 
Massachusetts Legislature on the question 
of suffrage. First they refused to disfran- 
chise for ten years men convicted of infa- 
mous crimes; Jesse Pomeroy and Isaac 
Sawtelle, if they ever get out of prison, can 
vote. Then they decided to make voters 
of men who do not pay a poll-tax of one 
dollar. But they ignored our petitions to 
give the municipal ballot to women who 
read and write intelligently, who have 
lived in the country seven years, who are 
not criminals, and who pay a tax; and 
they voted down a bill to enable women 
qualified to vote for school committee to 
vote also for city and town officers. In 
their opinion, to be a woman is a worse dis- 
qualification for voting than to be an in- 
famous criminal or an irresponsible dead- 
beat of the male sex! But courage, friends! 
the darkest hour precedes the day. ‘I'he 
sun is already gilding the mountain peaks 
of Wyoming and lighting up the green 

rairies of Kansas and Dakota, and New 
ngland in its turn will welcome the day 
of woman’s enfranchisement. 

Mrs. EpnAH D. CHENEY.—I have been 
very much struck, in one or two Western 
journals lately, with the actual share in 
the social government of the country—I 
do not say the political, but the social gov- 
ernment of the country—exercised by 
women now; not only in the professions, 
but in the organized clubs of women which 


| are spreading throughout the country. 


Mr. Emerson told of a man whom the 
church excommunicated, and who turned 
around and excommunicated the church. 
There is a power arising,—a social, intel- 
lectual, moral power—which sometimes 


| makes me think that we shall pretty soon, 


sands, they could be counted by scores or | 


dozens, by small squads of three or four 
or five. There was atime when to affirm 


| one’s self in favor of woman suffrage was 


ers, and the attitude that the workers are | 


taking toward those for whom they are 
working is one much better calculated to 


| compel success than any of the old atti- 


tudes. ‘This was typified particularly by 
the work of the Moral Education Associa- 
tion. 
manity of Mrs. Chant, and applaud her ut- 


| terances—words that would have fright- 


ened them in the beginning—it may be said, 
indeed, that they are down on the broad 
basis of humanity, working from a stand- 
point that must bring success. The same 
is true of the Moral Reform Association, 
which has broadened its work, so that it 
stands to-day in genuine contrast to the 
ways of its earlier days.” 


+++ 





Mrs. Mary E. Haggart made an address 
at the memorial services of the late Dr. R. 
T. Brown, of Indianapolis. She spoke 
gratefully and eloquently of his efforts in 
He 
once withdrew from the Indiana Medical 
College because it refused to admit colored 


When it will listen to the broad hu- | 


to put one’s self against the nearly unani- 
mous sentiment of the country. The twin 
horrors of civilization are a crank and a 
bore; and every persistent advocate of an 
unpopular reform is treated as a bore and 
hooted as a crank. The woman on whose 
head we all place blessings to-night, dared 
to be a woman suffragist at the cost of be- 
ing called both a bore and a crank. 


[Ap- | 


plause.] That noble courage which has , 


stood her in stead through these years, all 
through the period of her full, rich life, 
and which still keeps her young, will make 
her want to speak to-night, whether she 
can or not. In any case, even if her voice 
fails her and she does not respond, I will 
dare to say, **Lucy Stone, if you want to 


| will be the Rev. S. J. Barrows. 


| yote, signify it by rising!” [Laughter and | 


applause. } 

RS. STONE.—There is no need of say- 
ing I want to vote; but I find myself too 
hoarse to say a word to-night that you can 
hear. The chairman knew I could not, 
and he has made me stand up to tell you 
8 


| who has won his crown of gray by so!dier- 


students and women; and he advocated co- | 


education at Butler University—the first 
institution in the State to admit women on 
the same plane with men. Many other 
speakers paid a tribute to Dr. Brown. 


ing in a noble cause; the knight of the 
woman suffrage movement, sans peur et 
sans reproche, who is always young for lib- 
erty—Henry B. Blackwell. [Applause.] 
Mr. Blackwell will respond to the toast, 
‘“‘What is the matter with the women?” 


0. 
Mr. AMES.—We have with us a man | 


instead of demanding suffrage from the 
men, quietly take the reins into our own 
hands, and say: “If you please, we will 
drive this team, and drive it where we 
please.” The social life, after all, is as 
great a power as the political Women 
are learning the power of organization, of 
intelligence, of education. Our young 
women who have been educated at colleges 
are turning their thoughts, not to mere ab- 
stract studies, but to science, political 
economy, and those great social questions 
which are the great business of the future 
of our country. Women can do nothing 
more wise than to fit themselves by thought 
and study and communion with each 
other, and above all by practical work in 
philanthropies, industries, literature and 
art, to become a great power in the coun- 
try. Then I think they will and must be 
recognized ; and men wili be coming and 
begging us to vote, instead of our begging 
for the privilege. 

Mr. AMES.—No play is complete with- 
out the heavy villain. The next speaker 
I have 
edited the Christian Register, and I know 
how it is myself. 

Rey. 8. J. BARROWs.—The reason Mr. 
Ames presides with so much modesty and 
truthfulness is because he used to be the 
editor of a religious paper. In his time, 


| the only cant in the Christian Register was 


woman suffrage cant. That sort of cant 
in the Register yo: I believe, under Mr. 
Bush; Mumford kept it going; Chadwick 
contributed his share, »nd when [ came to 
the helm, the course of the paper was es- 
tablished, and all I had to do was what 
Paul told the mariners to do with the ship 
in the storm, *‘Let her drive.” I know of 
Continued on Fourth Page. 


uty to give women | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


| Lapy HENRY SOMERSET succeeds the 
| late Mrs. Marguret Bright Lucas as presi- 
dent of the British Women’s Temperance 
Association. 

Dr. Frances E. Wuire will go to Ber- 
lin, as a delegate to the International Medi- 
cal Congress, next August, from the Wom- 
an’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

Miss KATE MARSDEN has been awarded 
the insignia of the Russian Red Cross, by 
the Empress, at Gatchina. She is one of 
five English sisters who went to nurse the 
Rusgian sick and wounded in Bulgaria. 


Mrs. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER has gone 
on a visit to her mother, at East Saginaw, 
Mich. She stopped in Chicago and was 
the guest of the Congregational Club at 
its May Festival, and gave an address on 
‘How to Promote Higher Education in 
the West.” 

Mrs. LAURA ORMISTON CHANT has 
given 159 speeches and sermons since her 
arrival in this country on Feb. 8, 1890. 
During anniversary week she made 
eighteen addresses in Boston and vicinity, 
and she is about to sail for home, still in 
good health and spirits. 

MLLE. BrBEsco, a young Roumanian 
lady, is soon to deliver a thesis before the 
Faculty of Law in Paris, in order to obtain 
the diploma of Doctor of Law. Her sub- 
ject will be ‘The Condition of the Married 
Woman and Widow, according to the 
Code Civil and the Code Napoleon.” 


Mrs. Cora BACON Foster and Mrs. 
Ella Hutchins Stewart have beep unani- 
mously elected menibers of the Houston 
(Tex.) Cotton Exchange and Buard of 
Trade. These ladies are partners in the 
real estate business. The Gulf Messenger 
says: “It is pleasant to see Houston’s 
Cotton Exchange setting the example of 
what can and should be done to aid women 
when they choose to enter the arena of 
trade.” 


Mrs. H. S. LANE, a sister of Mrs. Lew 
Wallace, is contributing an interesting 
series of papers to The Home Magazine, 
entitled ‘‘A Trip to Hebron.” They are 
notes of travel in the Holy Land, which 
she visited with her sister and General 
Wallace while he was minister to Turkey. 
Owing to special courtesy shown to the 
American Minister, they enjoyed privi- 
leges never before extended to Christian 
travellers by Mohammedan authorities. 


Mrs. Mary E. HaGGarrt has been made 
one of the national lecturers for the fran- 
chise department of the W.C. T. U. She 
is an exceptionally eloquent and power- 
ful speaker. The other national lecturer 
for the same department is Mrs. Zerelda 
G. Wallace. Mrs. Haggart is also State 
Superintendent of Franchise for the In- 
dianu W. C. T. U., and State lecturer for 
the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association. 


Miss NORDHOFF, a daughter of Mr. 
Charles Nordhoff, of Washington, D. C., 
having a strong taste for bookbinding, 
lately went to England to apprentice her- 
self to a well-known binder there, only to 
find that, not belonging to a trades-union, 
she could nowhere learn the secrets of the 
craft. Returning to America, the same 
difficulty confronted her. But by dint of 
dogged perseverance she has at last con- 
quered a place, and is studying her art 
from its beginnings to its finest results. 


Mrs. Mary Bostwick SPELLMAN, of 
Westminster, Md., sent a large box of 
wreaths and flowers to the Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps of Massachusetts, for the graves 
of Massachusetts soldiers on Decoration 
Day. The flowers were used in decorat- 
ing graves in Mount Hope Cemetery. The 
gift was accompanied by a graceful and 
patriotic letter from Mrs. Spellman. This 
token of peace and good-will from a 
Southern woman is as sweet as the 
flowers. 

Mrs. M. A. Newcoms, of Effingham, 
[ll., is one of the surviving veterans of the 
civil war. She began her work ag army 
nurse at Cairo in 1862; was sent seven 
times to bring to Northern hospitals the 
sick and wounded lying in and about New 
Orleans; was matron of a Vicksburg hos- 
pital for one year, having been at the head 
of a field hospital on the Yazoo during the 
siege of the city; spent nearly a year at 
Helena, Ark., in charge of the sick and 
wounded; and served for seven months 
with Gen. Lew Wallace’s brigade in Ten- 
| nessee. During this time she distributed 

thousands of dollars’ worth of sanitary 

supplies, and accounted for every dollar, 

At the age of seventy-four she is still help- 
| ful and young. 
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NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The business meeting of the New Eng- 
jland W.S. A. was held in the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL parlors, Tuesday morning, 
May 27. As the attendance at business 
meetings is generally slender, it was 
thought best to save the expense of a | 
hall. The result was a great gain in free- | 
dom and sociability. Timid members | 
who do not venture to raise their voices in 
a hall spoke up freely in the suffrage par- 
lors, where they felt at home; and instead 
of the resolutions and other business be- 
ing put through in a perfunctory way, 
everybody took part in the discussion of 
them. 

The president, Mrs. Lucy Stone, made a 
brief introductory address. She referred 
to the long fight that lay behind, and to 
the fact that boys of twenty-one, who 
were babies when this association was 
formed, were now able to vote, while 
women were still excluded. Nevertheless, 
we had much to encourage us, especially 
in the recent accession of able young 
workers to the cause. 

Mrs. J. W. Smith, chairman of the exec- 
utive committee, read the annual report 
of the society, which was accepted. 

The annual report of the treasurer, 
Francis J. Garrison, was read and ac- 
cepted : 

TREASURER’S REPORT, 1889—90. 
RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand, May 27, 1889.. $197 28 


Sale of Festival Tickets ...... 83175 
Memberships and Donations... 128.42 





Total receipts ...escsesees $1,157.45 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Annual Meeting and Festival 9.05 
Expenses, May, 1889..... } 1,04 05 


Rent of Office... ceessccccscees 75.00 
Salary of secretary.........-- 8.33 
Donation to Vermont W. S. A. 18.00 
Printing ........ eeccocccs cece 2 50 
POStAZE . ccccccccccccccccccce 2.17 

Total expenses ...ceeseee $1,155.05 


Balance on hand May 24, 1890, $2.40 
E. and O. E. 
FRANCIS J. GARRISON, Treas. 


Rev. Henry Blanchard, president of the 
Maine W. S. A., gave a very interesting 
verbal report. ‘There had been no session 
of the Legislature during the past year; 
but the association had held three large 
public meetings in Portland. At the first, 
Col. 'T. W. Higginson delivered an admira- 
ble address, which made a great impres- 
sion. At the others, the speakers were Mrs. 
Livermore (who also had a crowded audi- 
ence) and Mrs. Chant. Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens, president of the Maine W. C. 
T. U., and Ex-Gov. Robie, who was at the 
head of the State Grange, were strong ad- 
vocates of equal rights, and suffrage senti- 
ment was growing fast in both those or- 
ganizations. The Maine W. S. A. had 
sent a donation to Dakota, and had paid 
its dues to the National-American W. 8. 
A. The friends of suffrage had to contend 
in Portland with a ‘tremonstrant” clique 
which thought it represented the intellect- 
ual and fashionable element of the city, 
although it did not; so they had made it a 
point to bring iutellectual people there to 
speak for suffrage. Mr. Blanchard liked 
to point to the statue of Longfellow, and 
to remind the opponents that that was the 
man who said: ‘‘Women’s suffrage is cer- 
tainly coming, and I for one expect a 
great deal of good to result from it.” 
Some of those who had been opposed were 
beginning to avow themselves converted, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
Maine W. S. A. was petitioning for wom- 
an suffrage with an educational qual- 
ification. Some persons, however, ob- 
jected to the distinguished speakers who 
had addressed the meetings, on the 
ground that they were from outside the 
State. Therefore it was the intention 
to hold a series of meetings next fall at 
which the speakers should all be Maine 
women. Mr. Blanchard said he thought 
it desirable that the president of the Maine 
W.5S. A. should be a woman, and he had 
tried to persuade Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens 
that it was her duty to take the position, 
but in vain. The Association was prepar- 
ing for active work with the next Legisla- 
ture. ‘*We are in for the war, whether it 
takes two years or twenty.” [ Applause. | 

Miss E. U. Yates, of Maine, paid a high 
tribute to the work of Mr. Blanchard. 
The friends in Maine felt that no one could 
render better service as president of the 
Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Armenia 8S. White made an inter- 
esting verbal report for New Hampshire, 
the first New England State to grant 
school suffrage to women. Mrs. White 
said that Mr. Hinckley, who had been 
largely instrumental in securing its pas- 
sage, knew how the law had been ob- 
tained. The State had an organization, 
but no officers. The energetic president, 
Mrs. E. J. C. Gilbert, who got 1,000 signa- 
tures to the municipal suffrage petition in 
her own town of Keene, had moved to Cal- 
ifornia. The secretary, Mrs. Ela, was 
almost constantly ill. Nevertheless, the 
Association had sent to the last Legisla- 
ture petitions for municipal suffrage with 
3,000 signatures, which petitions were laid 
over to be acted upon at the next session; | 
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! ! 
and it addressed a memorial to the consti- 


tutional convention of last year. The 
New Hampshire W. C. T. U. are coming 
to want municipal suffrage, and have made | 
Mrs. White superintendent of franchise. 
There is an increase of interest in the ex- 
ercise of school suffrage, and an increase | 


in the number of women elected on school | 
boards. This year for the first time a | 
woman was elected on the school board 
of Concord. Mrs. White gave an amusing | 
account of the election, and told how the | 
Episcopalian women came out by hundreds | 
and voted for the first time, the lady can- | 
didate being a well-known and popular | 
member of that church. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone paid a warm tribute to 
the good work which Mr. and Mrs. White 
had done for woman suffrage in New 
Hampshire during so many years. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker had been 
invited to report for the Connecticut W. 
S. A., but had decided that there was not 
enough doing to be worth reporting, as 
this was the ‘‘off year,” between two ses- 
sions of the Legislature. A pleasant let- 
ter was read from Hon. John Hooker. 
Mrs. Emily O. Kimba!l, delegate from the 
Hartford Equal Rights Club, reported as 
follows: 


HARTFORD EQUAL RIGHTS CLUB. 


The Hartford Equal Rights Club sin- 
cerely regretted the inability of its presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. P. Collins, to attend this an- 
nual meeting and report for the State. I 
am here as delegate from the Club, which 
is a healthy, active outgrowth from the 
suffrage movement, between five and six 
years old, that has done very creditable 
workevery year of its existence. It has over 
one hundred members, and independently 
of the State Association became auxiliary 
to the National-American W. S. A., and 
sent three delegates to the convention at 
Washington. 

If it has done less direct political work 
in behalf of suffrage this year, itis because 
this is the alternate year in which the 
State Legislature does not meet. But it 
has talked with the members of the House 
individually, and with senators, and 
laughed over the amusing incident that 
followed the statement of the Hon. Michael 
O'Callahan, sent to the Legislatwe by a 
neighboring town, who said he voted 
against woman suffrage on the ground that 
women ‘“‘did not know enough to vote,” 
and then, at the later election, under the 
Australian system of ballot, put all his 
votes for town officers, including his vote 
on prohibition and anti-prohibition, rum 
and no rum, intg the same box, and so lost 
his man’s intelligent vote. 

The Club offered a vote of thanks to the 
forty-four justice-loving men in the House 
of Representatives who voted to strike out 
the word ‘‘male” from the State Constitu- 
tion, and individually declared it would do 
all it could to have the next Legislature 


| the far West. 





made up of gentlemen all of whom should 
have some like sense of justice. 

It sent letters of condolence to the Eng- 
lish Women’s Suffrage Association, when 
the death of Miss Biggs, editor of the Zng- 
lishwoman's Review, brought sorrow to 
sO many hearts; and to the widow of Gov. 
Martin, of Kansas, when that excellent 
executive left his State constabulary to 
finish the ‘problem of prohibition, and 
many friends to mourn his loss. 

It has lost by death some of its own 
members, good, true women. 

It has put the WOMAN’S JOURNAL and 
Woman's Tribune into the Hartford and 
Watkinson Libraries, the Woman's Ex- 
change, the ‘Theological Seminary, and the 
Y. M. C. A. Rooms, and grieved over the 
want of courage in women wher a young 
lady said, ‘I like to read those papers, but 
I always am careful not to let anybody see 
me.” 

It has contributed to the South Dakota 
fund, and keptits own treasury sufficiently 
full for home needs. 

It has circulated petitions, held public 
meetings, which were addressed by noted 
speakers, given entertainments, corre- 
sponded with active suffragists, studied 
political economy, had committees on sani- 
tary observation for the city, worked side 
by side with the W. C. T. U., and present- 
ed Mrs. Wallace, Rev. Anna Shaw, and 
other strong suffrage lecturers to the Hart- 
ford public. it was through its president 
that Mrs. Livermore gave one of her finest | 
lectures before the Nationalist Club. 

It has urged the claim of Anna Ella | 
Carroll to recognition by our general Gov- 
ernment, and done many other good | 
things. 

Just at this time it is demanding the 
election of a city police-matron, to be es- 
tablished in a room recently provided; is 
studying political economy, and keeping 
abreast of the times generally. It rejoices 
in the fact that the world never moves 
backward. Its meetings have always been | 
interesting and well attended. 

It knows that the high-water mark of 
clean, uncorrupt methods has not been at- 
tained by man alone, and it has large hope 
that women will profit by his blunders, 
and bring in the feminine influence that is 
necessary for making our republic human- 
ly complete. 

Respectfully submitted by 

EMmILy O. KIMBALL, 
Delegate from Hartford, Conn. 








Rev. F. A. Hinckley read the report for 
Rhode Island : 
RHODE ISLAND REPORT. 
The Rhode Island W. S. A. has main- 


| tained its usual activity through the last | 


year, except that the public monthly 
meetings in Providence have been some- 
what interrupted by circumstances, which, 
however, evince no lack of interest or de- 
termination. Under the leadership of our 
very faithful and efficient agent and organ- 
izer, Mrs. Louise M. Tyler, several new 
woman suffrage leagues have been formed, 
while the older ones have been stirred to 





renewed actviity. Much to our regret, 
Mrs. Tyler has been obliged to leave us on 
account of the removal of her family to 
We shall hope, however, to 
fill the vacancy in the actumn. We pe- 
titioned the Legislature at its last session 
for the better protection of the property 
rights of married women; and also for the 


| appointment of a special board of man- 


agement of our State Home and School 
for Dependent Children, to be composed 
partly of women. This last has been 
shown to be especially necessary by the 
discovery of a sad state of things, owing 
to gross mismanagement in this institu- 
tion, which can only be remedied by put- 
ting it in the power of good women to ex- 
ercise some authority and control. 

Our last public meeting, on the 12th 
inst., was very largely attended and was 
addressed in a very impressive manner by 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant. It was followed 
by a pleasant reception, with tea, at which 
several new members were added to the 
society. 

We have sustained a most severe loss in 
the recent decease of Mrs. Sarah E. H. 
Doyle, for many years chairman of our 
executive committee and one of our most | 
efficient and faithful workers. Her sound | 
judgment and her ever ready and willing 
service have long been a power which 
could always be relied upon; and her 
place, now vacant, cannot easily be filled. 
The first secretary of our association, Mrs. 
thoda Fairbanks Peckham, has also been | 
removed by death during the past winter. | 
She has done good service to the cause, | 
and was, at the time of her decease. the 

resident of the City Woman Suffrage | 
zague. These afflictions are depressing, 
and temporarily disheartening; and yet 
we must strive to make them stimulating 
to higher and more earnest endeavor, that 
the accomplishment of our purpose may 
suffer no delay by these distressing be- 
reavements. An impressive memorial 
service was held for an hour preceding | 
our late public meeting, which was pre- | 
sided over by the Rev. Augustus Wood- 
bury, and was addressed by him and by 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer and Mrs. Fanny 
P. Palmer. 

Hoping that the convention will be 
earnest, harmonicus and strengthening, 
and that its influence will reach over into | 
Rhode Island, 


ELIZABETH B. CHACE, 
Pres. R. I. W. S.A. | 

Valley Falls, R. I., 5, 25, 1890. 

A report from the Vermont W. 8S. A., | 
sent by Miss Laura Moore, was read by | 
Henry B. Blackwell: 

VERMONT REPORT. 


No Legislature convened in 1889. Our 
sessions are biennial. This gives our As- 
sociation every other year for educational | 
work. In addition to the usual routine, 
we have made one step in advance. For 
the first time in the history of the Ver- 
mont W.S. A., conventions have been held 
other than the annual convention for 
transaction of business. During the past 
year seven conventions have been held in 
different towns, and have been carried on 
by our own people, with one exception, | 
when we were favored with the presence 
and help of Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 
That it has been possible to hold such 
meetings is an indication of the progress | 
the cause has made. ‘The harvest is plen- | 
teous, but the laborers are few. ‘The work 
is growing rapidly on our hands. The | 
people listen and manifest a desire to hear 
the truth on this great question. Two 
conventions were held last week, and the 
earnest thoughtfulness manifested in these 
meetings gives promise of better days to | 
come for this cause. New doors are open- 
ing for earnest work. How shall the 
workers be multiplied, and means be fur- 
nished to carry forward the work, are ques- 
tions that are being studied by those who 
love the cause. As a full report of last 
year’s work is published, I send you a 
copy of our annual minutes by same mail 
with this letter. It would give me much | 
pleasure to be present at the annual feast 
of ingathering. But home work is too | 
pressing. I enclose a brief report of a 
convention last week at Glover. One at 
Sutton, the next day, was a remarkable 
meeting. There was actual enthusiasm 
inja Vermont woman suffrage meeting. It 
was the first meeting of the kind ever held 
in the town, and nine members to the 
State Association were secured, with prom- 
ise of more to follow. God bless the work | 
and workers at the coming anniversary | 
meeting! LAURA MOORE, 

Sec’y Vermont E. S. A. 


Mrs. Lucy Stone gave a verbal report 
for Massachusetts. 

Mr. Giles Stebbins, of Michigan, was 
present, and was called upon. He gave 
an encouraging account of the condition of 
the Michigan E. 5. A., and of the locals at 
Manistee, Bay City, Detroit, etc., also of | 
the exercise of school suffrage by women | 
in Detroit. ‘‘We have not reached the | 
kingdom,” he said, ‘‘but we are all going 
thither.” | 

The rest of the meeting was given to the | 
discussion of resolutions and the election | 
of officers. These were published last 
week. 
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N. W. 8S. A. OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The National Woman Suffrage Associa- | 
tion of Massachusetts held its eighth an- 
nual meeting in the Meionaon, May 27, 
with the Boston Political Class. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. H. R. Shattuck, occupied the 
chair. The Boston Herald says: 


After making a brief and graceful ad- 
dress of welcome, Mrs. Shattuck intro- 
duced Miss Alice Parker, who spoke 
on ‘Marriage Community Interest vs. | 
Dower.” In brief Miss Parker said: “By 
the term community interest is implied the 
degree of interest which a married woman 
has or should have in property accumula- | 
tions of the marriage community. Not a | 
mere grace which extends to her limited | 


1890. 


sufferance to uSe a share of the joint earn- 
ings for the househuld, but rather an equal 
distribution of the protits of the partner- 
ship. Marriage is detined under our sys- 
tem as a civil contract. I go farther and 
say that the marriage is a civil contract of 
partnership to join their time, labor and 
skill, and to divide the protits equally be- 
tween them. Still the law gives to the 
wife no more than that which the grace of 
her husband deems fit to allow her, so long 
as he does not deprive her of the absolute 
necessaries of her lifeand condition. And 
still marriage is also a partnership where 
the labor is done by both in the line allot- 
ted to each by the nature of the contract: 
the husband is to attend to the business 
outside, while the wife cares for the inter- 
nal affairs, so that their joint efforts shall 
produce joint results to be participated in 
‘by both. ‘The wife, being one-half of the 
concern, is entitled to one-half of its 
profits. The accumulations after marriage 
are community property, belonging to both 
alike, and on the death of either the other 
takes one-half absolutely, the remainder 
going to the heirs. The settlement of a 
half interest by payment of only one-third 
is iniquitous and unjust, and should be 
remedied by law.” 

Mr. C. W. Ernst was the next speaker. 
He concerned himself with the study of 
politics. 

Mrs. Shattuck then gave a short account 
of the work of the political class, and as a 
sort of object-lesson, Mrs. Abby A. ‘Tower 
gave a résumé of the work that has been 
done by the present Legislature. This 
was one of the brightest bits of the even- 
jng, and showed that the work had been 
thorough. 

Prot. George H. Fall then spoke on the 
present phase of the woman question in 
law, and decided that the position of the 
woman of to-day is that of vassal, and not 
equal. He traced from very ancient times 
the reason for the position which the 
woman held. It was founded on the old 
patriarchal law, which makes the man not 
only the head of the family, but its salva- 
tion as well. It was the influence of this 
old law which was felt when the English 
common laws were made, and many of our 
own, since they are the direct outgrowth 
of Englishlaw. When it is said that from 
a legal standpoint women are slaves, it 
seems a hard statement, but it is true, and 
will continue so until the laws place them 
on the same plane as men. 

The exercises of the evening were closed 
by a reading by Mrs. H. H. Robinson 
from her recently published drama ‘‘The 
New Pandora.” The underlying idea of 
this dramatic poem is Hesiod’s account of 
the creation of woman, but the author has 
expanded the old-time myth, and made of 
Pandora, not the foolish and plastic maid- 
en of the Greek poet, buta noble and ideal 
woman—one who is not contented with 
her enforced lot, until, through her expe- 
rience of sorrow and suffering, she is 
made to see what was the real intent and 
purpose of her creation. Mrs. Robinson 
was warmly received, and her reading lis- 
tened to with great interest. 

*e* 


ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN MINISTERS. 


The annual conference of the union of 
women ministers was held in this city on 
May 30, in the Church of the Disciples. It 
was fitting that such a meeting should be 
held in the church that was formerly 
James Freeman Clarke’s and is now 
Charles G. Ames’s. ‘The secretary of the 
association asks us to reprint the report of 
the Boston Herald, as the best account 
she has seen. The Herald said: 


Sweet with the odors of myrtle and 
pine was the Church of the Disciples yes- 
terday, but sweeter was the spirit of unity 
and consecration which characterized the 
band of women ministers gathered there 
in attendance upon their second annual 
conference. There was Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, unordained, but consecrated; Mrs. 
Livermore, owning no one creed because 
finding good in all; Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Dr. Harriet E. Clisby, Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, the 
only woman in all England who ever 
assisted to administer the holy com- 
munion; Rey. Louise S. Baker, of Nan- 
tucket, and holding to the Orthodox Con- 
gregational faith; Rev. Mary T. Whitney, 
of Milbury, of the Universalist doctrine; 
Rev. Ada C. Bowles, of East Gloucester, 
Rev. Mary H. Graves, Rev. Miss Newman, 
of Kansas, and a host of others, all ani- 
mated with one earnestness. 

Mrs. Howe. to whom the idea of this 
conference first came, is president of the 
Association of Women Ministers, and she 
occupied the centre seat upon the platform, 
with Rev. Mary H. Graves, the corre- 
sponding secretary, upon one hand, and 
Rev. Ada C. Bowles, the recording secre- 
tary and treasurer, upon the other. 
Others there, were Rev. Louise Baker, 
Rev. Miss Newman and Mrs. E. M. Bruce, 
who, though not ordained, has been a 
preacher for many years. ‘The platform 
was decorated with plants, flowers and 


| vines, and an evergreen arch made a fit- 


ting and appropriate background. 

After Scripture reading and a prayer, 
Mrs. Howe opened the conference by 
saying that while mother church is old 
and venerable, the time is not known 
when women did not take an active part 
in her affairs. ‘I need not,” said Mrs. 
Howe, “recount the works of women in 


Rey. Ada C. Bowles, recording secreta- 
ry, in her report, said that the work of 
women ministers is constantly enlarging. 
In the Presbyterian, Congregationalist, 
Freewill Baptist, Universalist and other 
churches there are women at work with 
the full privileges accorded to the men of 
the ministry. ‘Three-fourths of the church 
membership of the country is composed 
of women, and it is eminently fitting that 
women should minister to them. They 
can go into stricken homes with motherly 


| sympathy when men cannot, and they can 





take down the sectarian fences and make 
the common highway to blossom like the 
rose. Mrs. Bowles closed with an earnest 
appeal to women to do home missionary 
work, which was afterward supplemented 
by many of the other speakers. 

Rev. Mary T. Whitney, of Millbury, 
told of her reception from the ministry 
and her work init. She was followed by 
Rev. 8. Louise Baker, of Nantucket, who 
has been seven years in the work. She 
said that consecrated hearts and earnest 
lives make priests and ministers before 
God, and it is not so much the name of the 
worker as it is the bloom of the Christ- 
likeness which makes the true minister. 
Other testimony was given by Mrs. E. M. 
Bruce and Mrs, Fannie B. Ames, the latter 
saying that in the ministry of service any 
— who has a message to give should 
give it. 

Miss Newman, of Kansas, said that in 
Kansas they do not ask whether a man or 
a woman is doing the work, but whether 
the work is worth doing. There is never 
any difficulty in obtaining a site for a 
church there, for the neighborhood of a 
church increases the value of the farms. 
She graphically described the building of 
a little church at a cost of $400, the dea- 
con’s wife digging potatoes in the field 
that the deacon might take the time to 
shingle the church. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, pastor of the 
Bell Street Chapel in Providence, said the 
ministry has come to be a part of teach- 
ing, and is losing its ecclesiastical function. 
As there are not men teachers enough to 


| teach the schools, so there are not men 


ministers enough to fill the pulpits which 
are calling. If there is any one thing 
which woman has brought into the minis- 
try, it is the spirit of unity. Her work is 
that of reconciling. 

Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant said: ‘*This 
is a grand occasion; it means so much 
more than words can say. If some of our 
great cities could have had women to 
mother them when they were villages, 
they would not have been the battle- 
grounds they are now.”’ She told of the 
work in England, and said if we wish to 
become leaders, we must first learn to 
render service. The fault of too many 
sermons is that they are too much in the 
air without reaching the summit. She 
spoke of the need of women chaplains in 
women’s prisons and reformatories, and 
said God’s work must be not one-winged 
but two-winged. Out of 4,000,000 people 
in London on Sunday, only 395,000 go to 
church; but women, God-inspired, God- 
directed, man-blessed and helped, are 
coming up to save the home, the city, the 
country. 

The last speaker, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, ssid she had lectured in every State 
of the Union and every Territory but two, 
and had been surprised to find how many 
ordained women there are in the West,— 
Freewill Baptists, Christians, Campbel- 
lites, and a host of women who talk from 
the pulpit upon special subjects. Mrs. 
Livermore explained her attitude in regard 


| to the church, and spoke of Mary Lathrop, 


Clara Hoffman,. Frances Willard, Mrs. 
Otman and many others, who are speaking 
every Sunday from pulpits. ‘“‘As women 
physicians sweetly and divinely nurse,” 
she said in conclusion, *‘so women minis- 
ters nurse the spirit, for they carry the 


| mother-heart.” 





Rey. Charles G. Ames said it was good 
that his church had been put to such a use 
to-day, and his emotions while listening 
had been such as to make him feel that he 
was almost a weak sister. Wisdom was 
not complete without love, or love without 
wisdom. We need not say there is work 
for male or for female, but let whoever can 
do it, do it. The call of the soul is its own 
warrant. 

The conference closed with the singing 
of ‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,” led by 
Mrs. Chant. 


PROGRESSIVE NEBRASKA EPIS- 
COPALIANS 


The action of the Nebraska Episcopa- 
lians, who have expressed themselves in 
favor of letting women vote in their 
parochial elections and church councils, 
seems to be approved by the press. Rev. 
John Williams, of Omaha, the Ritualistic 
rector of St. Barnabas, has incurred some 
well-deserved ridicule from the Omaha 
papers, by declaring in the debate: 

“Tt is dangerous for women to vote either 


in church or State. They are dragged in 
because they are the best workers. It is 


| unchurchly, uncatholic and dangerous in 


its tendency.” 

It is not easy to see how it can be un- 
eatholic to admit the whole church, or 
dangerous to let the best workers have a 


| voice in planning the work, or unchurchly 


Scriptures¥#and in monastic recurds; but | : 
| is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 


the open ministry of women is a thing of 
this day. There are now many women 
ministers in this country, and the desir- 
ableness of a union among them has been 
felt.” Mrs. Howe then gave a review of 


the formation of the union, and said it was | 
| chial elections of the Episcopal diocese of 


not a new society, but one having a record 
of years behind it. 

In her report, Rev. Mary H. Graves, the 
corresponding secretary, gave the sub- 
stance of a large number of letters received 
from women ministers who were unable 
to attend the conference, many of them 
giving a report of the work done in their 
parishes. 


| centuries past—they are told of in the | to carry out in the church the Scriptural 


declaration that among Christians ‘‘there 


bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
The Omaha World-Herald sensibly says: 


Hereafter women will vote in the paro- 


Nebraska, as well as in the church coun- 
cils. This is a remarkable act, and one 


| which must certainly attract much atten- 


tion, not only from the Episcopalian 


| churches of this country, but from all 


other churches as well. Never, within 
the knowledge of the World-Herald, has 
such a thing occurred before. It estab- 
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lishes a precedent, if we mistake not. ‘To 
the churchman it may seem ominous, as 
breaking down the time-honored customs 
of the church. To the layman it appexrs 
to be a matter of simple justice, the 
enactment of which reflects much credit 
on the diocese, and which the church gen- 
erally will do well to protit by. It is not 
in keeping with the age that women, who 
have at least their share of the intelligence 
of the world, should, in spite of their 
industry in the church, and the fact that 
their number in that institution greatly 
overshadows that of the men, have no 
voice in church matters. It is they who 
succeed in keeping the church in funds, 
by their influence, their labor and their 
enthusiasm. It is they who make the 
most honest devotees of the creeds of the 
church, and who live lives most in xc- 
cordance with her teachings. It is they, 
in short, who enjoy the benefits or suffer 
the inconveniences of its particular ad- 
ministration, in a degree as much greater 
than the men as their numbers are greater 
than those of the men. ‘Therefore, there 
is not, so far as the outside person can 
see, any good reason why they should not 
have a voice in the government of the 
church. 

Mr. Williams’ assertion that it is un- 
churchly and unecatholic is true, but it is 
no objection. It would only be an objec- 
tion if it injured the church or catholicity. 
To advance, to alter,does notinjure. One 
might as well have objected that electricity 
was unscientific, because it had not been 
previously employed by scientists. As to 
his remark that women are dragged in 
because they are the best workers, it 





seems hardly fair to the church to suppose | 


that voting in its councils and at its elec- 
tions is an uncomfortable duty. iIfit is a 
privilege, why should not the best workers 
be rewarded by being permitted to share 
in it? If it is an unhappy duty, why 
should the men bear it alone? As for its 
being dangerous in its tendency—well, 
that is ambiguous. Does Mr. Williams 


mean that it is dangerous to the church— | 
which is very uncomplimentary to the | 


women—or dangerous to the 


women? | 


That would certainly reflect upon the | 


church. on te a 
GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Philadelphia Exchange for Women's 





| superiority of women. 


THE 


Mrs. Laurence Turnbull has been elected 
president of the new Women’s Literary 
Club of Baitimore, and Mrs. Hester Craw- 
ford Dorsey vice-president. Among the 
members are Miss Lizzie Woodworth 
Reese, the Southern poetess, and Miss 
Katherine Pearson Woods, author of ** Met- 
zerott, Shoemaker.” ‘The president is the 
author of **The Catholic Man.” 

The Rhode Island Woman - Council is 
composed of delegates from nearly every 
society of women in the State. It con- 
siders questions of mutual helpfulness, and 
is deeply interested in the ‘‘woman ques- 
tions.” The last meeting was held at 
R. I. W. C. T. U. headquarters. A num- 
ber of representative women took part in 
discussions, and in the parliamentary drill 
led by the president, Mrs. E. S. Burlin- 
game. The subject of police matrons had 
been looked into by a committee repre- 
senting the cities of the State, and was 
discussed by the council. A committee 
was appointed to consider the opening of 
a refuge for released prisoners. 

Miss Harriet Hosmer lately gave an in- 
formal talk before the Chicago Women’s 
Club on ‘:People I Have Met.”” From the 
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report in the Jnter-Ocean we take the fol- | 


lowing sentiment, evoked by her recollec- 
tions of Lord Houghton, who was deeply 
interested in all that pertains to woman's 
advancement: ‘As to suffrage, she said, 
it mattered little which country had it first, 
but she hoped it might be her own, that it 
might be the proud privilege of the United 
States to remove the political disabilities 
of women, that stigma in the civilization 
of the nineteenth century. And the ap- 
plause that greeted this sentiment left lit- 
tle doubt as to the attitude of most of the 
audience on this vexed question.” 

Every man has constantly heard of the 
But itis long since 


| he has been obliged to receive evidence so 


conclusive of the intellectual superiority 


| of young women as that which the Har- 


Work paid $14,000 to its consignors dur- | 


ing the past year. 
‘Training our Girls for Future Respon- 


ciation of Alabama. 
When the women strike for eight hours’ 


work, eight hours’ recreation, and eight | 


hours’ sleep, some of the strong-armed 


males will be obliged to cook their own | 


suppers.— Cape Ann Advertiser. 

Jemima Wheelock, one of the five girls 
who have just graduated from the Indian 
Training-School at Carlisle, Pa., took 
‘‘Woman’s Work and Wages” for her 
theme on commencement day. 

Gov. Mellette has appointed Mrs. Caro- 
line J. Cummings, of Huron, Mrs. Emma 


S. Young, of Sioux Falls, and Mrs. Philena | 


| 
| 


E. Johnson, of Highmore, as a committee | 


of inspection to visit the various charitable 
and penal institutions of South Dakota. 


The sixth 
Schoolmistresses’ 


regular meeting of the 
Club of Illinois was 
held in Chicago recently. About one hun- 
dred members were present. Papers were 
read on the subject of ‘‘A Course of Liter- 
ature for Teachers” and ‘Education of 
the Conscience.” 

Thirty young girls in Cheyenne have 
been enrolled as Wyoming State Guards 
and are drilling in uniform. They expect 
tomarch in the coming Statehood celebra- 
tion. Thousands of girls and women 
who do not drill in uniform, nor march in 
processions, are, nevertheless, State and 
national guards. They constitute a strong 
corps in the army of defence against in- 
temperance, vice and infidelitv. In time 
of necessity they become an efficient army 
of offence as well.— Herald and Presbyter. 


Rey. Frances E. Townsley has long 
cherished a ring made from the gold 
watch which her father gave her mother 
at the time of their marriage, fifty-seven 
years ago. This sacred relic she has dis- 
posed of in the following touching words: 
‘*My loved ones in family relationships are 
every one over the river waiting for me. 
For my dear mother’s sake, that she, 
though dead, may speak for the cause so 
dear to true womanhood, I present this 
ring to the W. C. 'T. U. of Nebraska for 
this campaign, and beg your acceptance in 
her name.” 


One of the most interesting gatherings 
of the week in Washington, D. C., is the 
Sunday Afternoon Bible Class held by 
Miss Abigail Dodge (Gail Hamilton). The 
class has been in existence for a number 
of weeks, and at each meeting Miss Dodge 
has read a paper full of thought, study 
and brightness. Miss Dodge has a pecu- 
liar manner of writing her discourses on 
odd scraps of paper, using mostly the 
backs of old letters. Among those who 
attend are Mrs. Harrison, Secretary and 
Mrs. Blaine, Mrs. McKee, Mrs. Russell 


Harrison, Miss Shepard, Mrs. Levi P. Mor- | 


ton and her sister, Mrs. Berdan, -the 
Misses Blaine, M. de Struve, the Russian 
minister, Mrs. Hitt, of Chicago, Col. El- 
liott F. Shepard and Mr. McKee. 


| 
| 
} 


vard professors have lately been offering. 
Prof. Palmer, of the philosophical depart- 
ment, who teaches in both the College and 
the Annex for young women, has public- 


sibilities” was one of the subjects discussed | !Y Said that he has to prepare his lessons 
in the recent Colored State Teachers’ Asso- | better for the Annex than for the College, 
| for the young women are sharper question- 


ers than the young men. Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton has told his college students 
that they do not pass so good examinations 
as the women; and even a Greek professor 
bears the same testimony. Dux femina 
indeed it is.—Advance. 
It is not generally known that a depart- 
ment has been recently opened at the 
toyal Observatory, Greenwich, which is 
presided over entirely by women. Four 


ex-Newnham students, at the head of | 


whom is Miss Clemes, a lady who was for 
some years resident in Manchester, are en- 





gaged in daily work at the observatory. | 


Their employment includes exact meas- 
urement from photographs, as well as ac- 
tual photography and night observations. 
The arrangement is said to be only tenta- 
tive; but if Miss Clemes and her associates 
succeed in making themselves useful, the 
Women's Department will doubtless he- 
come a permanent institution.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 





Peculiar 


Peculiar in combination, proportion, and 
preparation of ingredients, Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla possesses the curative value of the best 
known reme- dies of the 
vegetable Hood’s kingdom. 
Peculiar in its strength and economy, Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is the only medicine of which can 
trufy be said, ‘One Hundred Doses One Dol- 
far.” Peculiar in its medicinal merits, Hood's 
Sarsaparilla accomplishes cures hitherto un- 
known, H andhas 
wonoe Sarsaparilla ssc: 
the title of “The greatest blood purifier ever 
discovered.” Peculiar in its “good name 
at home,’’—there is more of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla sold in Lowell than of all other 
blood purifiers. Peculiar in its phenomenal 
record of . sales abroad 
no other Pecu | I ar preparation 
ever attained so rapidly nor held so 
steadfastly the confidence of all classes 
of people. Peculiar in the brain-work which 
it represents, Hood’s Sarsaparilla com- 
bines all the knowledge which modern 


research in medical 
science has To Itself developed, 
with many years practical experience in 
preparing medicines. Be sure to get only 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. #1; six for #5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses O” 2 Dollar 
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BARGARREN ART THREAD GFRINGE 


CROCHET THREAD. 
SEE TRADE MARK ON EACH SKEIN OR BALL 
“REAL SCOTCH. 


Avoid 
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REALSCO. 








| 
Any lady or gen- 
| tleman can have 
| w them. Send for 


Circular to Dealbant Glove Co., 33 Winter St., Boston. 


| Non-Cathar‘ic. 


. BATTLE Won. Triumphal March. E. Holst. 


Covering Ninety Days. 
Costing Twenty-five Cents, 


Taking you all through New England, 
into the great Northwest, and down 
into the South on a visit to the home of 
Grady. 

With a multitude of attractions by 
the roadside. 

Tickets must be purchased at once, a 
the accommodations are limited. 

All this you may have in the coming 
three numbers of the New 
MAGAZINE, which we offer you as a trial, 
for twenty-five cents. 


ENGLAND 





25 Cents a Number. 
$3.00 Per Year. 


SAMPLE COPY TO 


Readers of The Woman's Journal, 
10 Cents. 


‘New England Magazine 6, 


36 Bromfield St, Boston, Mass. 


DO YOU READ? 


Do you read the standard Magazines and Papers? 
80, send subscriptions to 


CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 
Niles Building, 27 School St., Boston, Massa, 
Single subscriptions at club rates in nearly every case, 

Send for Catalogue of Prices, Free. 

Orders for rare books promptly filled, 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


To canvass the book written by the great Temper- 
ance, Woman Suffrage and Labor Reformer. 
T. V. Po . ._ 700 pages. Cloth, $2.75, 
Leather, $3.75. Sold by subscription. Not in book- 
stores. Copy will be sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. An agreeable and profitable book to sell. 
Address all communications to JOHN F. DOWD, 
Publisher's Agent, Room 18, 521 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

“No reformer who desires to pe up with the 
ideas of his time can afford to be without this great 
work, which is a treasury of facts and a mine of 
useful and interesting information.’”’ — Woman’s 
Journal, Feb. 1, 1890. 


PERFECT DAYS IN JUNE 


Need Perfect Lays for June, 
AND HERE THEY ARE! 


IN SHEET MUSIC FORM. 


ELAINE. A Love Song. Van de Water. 50 cts. 
MIZPAH. Song. - - = Adam Geibel. 35 cts. 
SIGNAL BELLS AT SEA. Song. W.S. Hays. 40 cts. 
OLD HOME DOWN ON THE FARM. Dubois. 40 cte. 
Visions or Rest WaLtzes. F.T. Baker. 60 cts. 
DANSE ECOSSAISE - - KF. T. Baker. 60 cts. 
EpLWEIss. Glide Waltz. T. E.Vanderbeck. 60 cts. 
50 cts. 














IN BOOK FORM. 

SABBATH DAY MUSIC. For Piano. Very 
beautiful music. More than forty sacred airs. 
Arranged by Leon Keach. 

OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION. The best 
of the music of 19 operas. Arr. for Piano. 

YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPULAR COLLEC- 
TION. 51 very easy and very good pieces. 

CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION. 19 
Piano Duets. Highly praised by good players. 

PIANO CLASSICS. Volume 2. Marvellously 
good pieces, as are those of Vol. 1. 

SONG CLASSICS. Volume2. Grand music. 





Any book or piece mailed for retail price, which, 
for any of the superior books above men- 
tioned is but $1.00, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, lowa. 





ON PlAWp SS 





Terms easy. 


SATURDAY 





BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, > 


JUNE 7, 1890. 


BLUE HILL 


Mineral Spring Water, 


AN EXCELLENT TABLE WATER, 


And Valuable in all Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Liver and 
Digestive Organs. 





Pror. Cuas. Jackson said of it in 1839:— 
** Valuable as an alterative and tonic.” 


Pror. SHARPLES in 1889 says: ‘An alkaline 
chalybeate water of excellent quality.” 





|Springs at Blue Hill, Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGENCY : 


219 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


A CARD. 


Our importations of ENGLISH and 
FRENCH PAPER-HANGINGS have just | 
arrived. 

As the season is now so far ad- | 
vanced, we have decided to mark | 
them at very low prices, in order. 
to insure a quick sale. They are 
beautiful in design and texture, and 
will commend themselves to the 
critical eye as desirable for Deco- 
rative Work. 

You are cordially invited to visit 
our store, where every convenience 
is offered for the selection of ma- 
terials for Interior Decoration. 


The Boston Wall Paper Co, 


WM. A. CORSE, Manager, 


20 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS. 


INSTANTANEOUS SUCCESS 
Hawk-Eye, Kodak, Waterbury 
or Scovill’s Hand Camera. 
OUTFITS FROM 


$2.50 to $100.00. 


Photographic Supplies in all its 
Branches, 














(. H. CODMAN & 60. 


34 Bromfield St. 
NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE. | 
CHAPERON BUREAU, 
24 UNION SQUARE, EAST. 


Lady Guides Provided a 
short notice. 

Shopping Orders promptly 
executed, 





The New York 
LADIES GuiDE 
(HAPERON 


_ AU 





Board and Rooms for Per- 
manent or Transient 

= Guests Recommended or 

Secured in Hotels or first- 

class Boarding Houses. 

|| Strangers met on arrival at 

—¥ _f™ Station, if desired. 


CHARGES MODERATE. 
References Unexceptionable. 


i— 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for | 
eight years in workmanship and material. | 
examine our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold on Instalments if desired- 
Also Pianos to Rent, and if bought witbin one year, rent paid | 
will be applied to the price of the instrument, 


Call at our new warerooms and | 


Warerooms 257 Tremont St., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. | 


E. WILSON & 





A Natural Water, Bottled as it flows from the Spring. 
Can be taken at all hours of the day. 


UNSURPASSED FOR THE 
A Positive Remedy for Indigestion, Insomnia, and Bright’s Disease. 


CO., Proprietors. 
The Leading Alkaline Water, 


SARATOGA KISSINGEN SPRING WATER. 


Highly Effervescent. 


TABLE. 





Physicians prescribe the Kissingen mixed with milk as a most refreshing drink, and it is more 
| easily retained on the stomach by patients suffering from fevers than all other liquids. 


PRICE LIST | Sescs of Teese: Fa: 


ecccccscoese $2.25; 
pivecenedven $8.00; Refilled.....cccccccccccccoe. .Q8O0 


SOLD IN BOTTLES ONITY-~ 
Orders for one dozen or more delivered by our own teams to any part of the city | 


SARATOCA KISSINCEN SPRINC CO., 


*& Hawley Place, 


RMeGed..cccccccccccccccccecs $1.50 | 


Boston. 





WOMAN’S 


JOURNAL 
For APRIL 


CONTAINS FINE 
Portraits of the Women 8 Leaders: 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, SUSAN B, 
ANTHONY, LUCY STONE, ISABELLA 
BEECHER HOOKER, JANE H,.SPOFFORD 
and RACHEL FOSTER AVERY. 





Mrs. Flizabeth Cady Stanton’s picture is the centre 
of a beautiful group composed ot her daughter, 
Mrs. Blatch, and a granddaughter. 

Copies of this number will be sold to Woman Suf- 
frage Associations at the rate of $6 per hundred, 
and 350 per thousand. 

Officers of Women Suffrage Associations who will 
forward lists of the membership of their societies 

will receive 


THE BUSINESS WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Free for One Year. 


EDITORIAL STAFF: 
F. Seymour, Managing Editor, and 
Special Editor of Departments of 
Occupations of Women, Stenography and 
Typewriting, Reliable Investments for 
Women, {Insurance for Women. 
Mrs. Mary Wricut SEwa.t, 
Educational Department, 
Mrs. C. K. Hoop and Mks. 1lsaneLLa BEECHER 
Hooker, 
Women Under the Law. 
Frances E, WILLARD, 
Philanthropy and Reform, 
Mrs. M. F. De Hart, M. D., 
Health Topics, 
Mrs. Este._te M. H. Merrivu (Jean Kincaid), 
Newspaper Women and New England Busi- 
ness Women. 
Mrs. A. F. ALDRIDGE, 
Sensible Dress. 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS ARE 
The Home Circle, Housekeeper’s Guide, Ete. 





Mary 





Subscription price, cts, per year, Single Copies, 10 cts, 


The Mary F, Seymour Publishing Co. 
New York City Offices, 38 Park Row. 

Boston Agent, Miss Charlotte H. Allen, 

31 Pemberton Square, 
Washington Agent, Mra. E. M. 8. Marble, 

1425 New York Avenue, 

Philadelphia Agent, Mrs. A. J. Cook, 

1514 Chestnut Street, 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20centa 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties carefully served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 


Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


STATIONERY. 


We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers, 








| as per sample book, which we will mail you if 
| desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 


| Cream Wove Paper, Plain or Ruled, 


18 to 20 cts, per Ib. 


Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 


25 to 35 cta, per Ib. 


Smooth or Rough Parchment and 
Antique Linen Papers range in 
price from. ..............+..-25 to 60 cts. per Ib. 


Add 17 cts. per lb. for mailing. 


PICTURE FRAMING. 


We are prepared to make any kind of frame 
from 50 cts. up. As we ask nooneto take a frame 
that is not satisfactory, both as to price and 
quality, we therefore solicit a trial order. 


CRAYONS MOUNTED, WATER COLOR MATS. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of every description. 








MEADE, DODGE & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, 








——THE ONLY-=:::-: 


SHOE POLISH 
Conrainine O| L 





8. C. JAMESON & CoO., 


Leaders in Fine Foot-Wear, 
15 Winter St., Boston. 


A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY! 


PRESERVATIVE keeps the natural Color, 
Shape and Flavor of Fruits and Vegetables without 
Heating, Cooking or Sealing. Simple, Harmless, 
Healthy and Cheap. Successfully tested 4 years. 
Testimonials from 10 States and Territories. Pack- 
age to preserve 4 gallons of fruit, 25 cents. Copy- 
righted Recipe, $1.00, post-paid. Circulars and 
agents’ terms /ree. 


THE PRESERVATIVE CO., Moab, Utah. 
Vade Mecum, the leading agents’ 





Reference : 


| paper, Salina, Kan. 


| To Let for the Summer! 





A furnished cottage of four rooms at Riverside, 
Maine. Cottage situated in a grove overlooking a 
three-mile pond, and cool, quiet and delightful. For 
particulars address Mrs. J. A- DELANO, 32 
Summer 8t., Charlestown, Mass. 
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Letters containing remittances, und relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risx of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

All aubscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


COUNTY CONVENTIONS IN 80. DAKOTA 


Miss Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Mary 
Seymour Howell will hold Equal Suffrage County 
Conventions at the county seats of the following 
counties at the times and places here given : 

Turner County, at Parker, June 10 and 11. 

Lincoln County, at Canton, June 13 and 14. 

Minnehaha County, at Sioux Falls, June 17 
and 18. 

McCook County, at Salem, June 20 and 21. 

Hanson Country, at Alexandria, June 24 
and 25. 

Lake County, at Madison, June 27 and 28. 

Miner County, at Howard, July 1. 

+o 


DOMINION CONVENTION. 


The Enfranchisement Association of Canada 
will convene in Toronto at Association Hall, 
Thursday, June 12 and 13, commencing at 10 
o’clock A. M. 

Rey. Anna Shaw, National Organizer for the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, will be present, and many other distin- 
guished speakers from the United States will con- 
tribute to the interest of the convention. (ues- 
tions of vital importance to the work will be dis- 
cussed. Delegates from the various organizations 
throughout the Provinces will be cordially re- 
ceived, and persons desirous of organizing in 
their own localities will receive helpful instruc- 
tions to that end. 

Reduced rates have been secured for all dele- 
gates and visitors, and entertainment for dele- 
gates. Those requiring reduced rates will please 
secure certificates from starting points. 

On the evening of Friday, June 13, a reception 
will be given to the Rev. Anna Shaw. 

Among subjects to be discussed at the Con- 
vention are, ‘‘The Ballot in Relation to Econom- 
ics,’ ‘‘Woman as Wage-earner,’”’ ‘“‘The Higher 
Education of Women,” ‘‘Woman in the Medical 
Profession.”” A short paper expected from each 
organization, and reports of work from each. 

The Presidents of the various organizations 
throughout the Provinces are requested to send 
the names of those who will read papers, so that 
our programme may be formulated as early as 
possible. We bespeak a grand rallying of all in- 
terested in this movement for justice and equal- 
ity. Dr. Emity H. Stowe, President. 

Mrs. Curzon, Secretary. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 


i 





| also president of the Women’s Medical 


tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in | 


Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of —— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 
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“SIMPLE DRUNKS” AND GIRL 
GRADUATES. 


This is the time of year when young 
women, hundreds of them, graduate with 
honor from the various colleges which 
now admit them. Boston University, 
Wellesley and Smith Colleges, the Harvard 


Annex and the Institute of Technology, in | 


Massachusetts, send out scores of fine 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 





| 
| 


| 


young women, accomplished scholars, and | 


excellent members of society. 

The Massachusetts Legislature this win- 
ter dealt with these and other women. It 
summarily dismissed the petition that they 
should be given even a small fraction of 
opportunity to vote. They were left dis- 
franchised, the political equals of felons, 
idiots, and lunatics. 

Last week and this, the Massachusetts 
Legislature has been dealing with the case 
of “simple drunks” among men. They 
spent a good deal of time over it. It was 
brought up again and again on different 
days. It came up in May and it came up 
in June. In the case of the man described 
as a *“‘simple drunk,” the question was not 


whether he might have the right to vote | 
on matters of interest to him in the town | 


where he lived. That was conceded to 
him. The question was what should be 
done with him when he was drunk for the 
first time. The ‘‘simple drunk” had to be 
taken care of. (The girl graduates could 


| 


take care of themselves.) So the matter | 


was discussed at much length. 


One member moved a substitute bill to | 


provide that ‘‘simple drunks’’ may be ar- 


rested and taken home, or kept in a suita- | 


ble place till they have recovered from the 
‘intoxication. Another member spoke for 
the bill as a matter of humanity. He did 
not believe that ‘‘simple drunks” should 
be treated as criminals, and reminded the 
members that the characters of men are 


| children, reform schools and juvenile de- 
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often injured by publicity, and they never 
recover from the stigma. Still another 
member urged the passage of the bill for | 
the same reason. One member thought 
the last place to take a drunken man was 
home to his wife and children, and another | 
believed that the best place for a drunken 
man was at home, for the influence about 
him would bring him back to sobriety 
quicker than anything else. [t was urged 
that if the “‘simple drunk” was arrested,the | 
court should not make a record of the ar- | 
rest, so that the man need not be shamed | 
by the record when he was sober. Another 
member was against this, because it would | 
to a certain extent remove the penalty for 
drunkenness. 

This and much more was said for and 
about the ‘‘simple drunk.” The Legisla- 
ture spends its time to make opportunity 
and liquor licenses for men to get drunk. 
Then it spends more time to decide what 
is best to be done with the man when he 
is drunk. And then the tax-collector puts 
his hand in the pocket of the women to get 
money to pay the salary of the legislators 
who have beforehand denied to women 
the right to vote even on their own taxes. 
But the ‘‘simple drunk” is secure both of 
his right to vote, and to be taken care of 
when he is drunk. 

So much better is it in Massachusetts, as 
far as political rights are concerned, to be 
a man “simply drank’’ once, or drunk 
many times, than it isto be a woman, 


however sober, educated and excellent. 
le He 
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MARRIED. 


Miss Catharine G. Waugh and Mr. Frank 
H. McCulloch were married May 30, 1890, 
by the Rev. Anna H. Shaw, at the home 
of Mr. A. M. and Mrs. S. G. Waugh, in 
Rockford, Ill. After September 1, they 
will be at home to their friends on Mon- 
day evenings, at No. 210 Cass Street, 


* 


Chicago. We wish the newly-married 
couple every happiness. 
——+o4—___—__ 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Dr. WILLIAM H. ByFrorD, a physician 
of national reputation, and a pioneer in 
the movement in the West for the medical 
education of women, died at his home in 
Chicago, May 21, 1890, aged seventy-three 
years. The Inter-Ocean, after giving an 
account of the early struggles of Dr. By- 
ford to obtain an education and profession- 
al acquirements, says: 


“The deceased for thirty years past has 
been the leader in the medical profession 
in the branches of obstetrics and gynzecol- 
ogy. He was one of the founders of the 
American Gynecological Society, having 
been a charter member. He was the pro- 
fessor of gynwcology in the Women’s 
Medical College and the Rush Medical 
College, and at the time of his death was 


College. Before moving to Chicago, he 
was professor of anatomy at the medical 
college at Evansville, Ind. He was also 
the professor of gynecology at the Chi- 
cago Medical College, becoming connected 
with this college for a second time, and | 
was at one time the presidentof the Amer- 
ican Gynecological Society. He was the 
author of three treatises on obstetrics and 
of one entitled ‘The Philosophy of Do- 
mestic Life.’ ”’ 


The faculty of the Women’s Medical 


College passed resolutions of respect, say- 
ing: 

That in the death of Dr. William H. Byford 
the Woman’s Medical College has met with a 
loss which is irreparable, he having been the 
leader among its founders, its faithful and effi- 
cient president during the twenty years of its 
existence, and one of the most zealous champions 
of the higher education of women. 

Resolved, That we, the members of the faculty, 
would express our appreciation of his integrity, 
uprightness, ability, fidelity and Christian cour- 
tesy in all his association with us in our college 
work; and that his sudden and unexpected de- 
mise brings to us a sense of loss and bereavement 
which we can not express. 
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THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


Besides the usual reports of the vice- 
presidents of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women, a reply is requested 
to the following additional questions for 
1890: 

To the Vice- Presidents of the Association for the 
Advancement of Women; 

We are desirous of carefully investigat- 
ing the status of children and young 
people living in public institutions and not 
under direct family influence. Will you 
include this subject in your report at the 
Congress to be held in Toronto in October, 
1890? What leading facts and suggestions 
can you give concerning such children 
and their management in the institutions 
of your State? Your reports mav refer to 
orphan asylums, schools for defective 





partments of hospitals, poor-houses and 
prisons. 
ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL, 
E. AMELIA TEFFT, M. D., 
JENNIE MCCOWEN, M. D., 
MARTHA H. Mowry, M. D., 
ELia V. MARK, M. D., 
CAROLINE R. WENDELL, 
CATHARINE H. BROWNING, 
Committee of Reforms and Statistics. 





A charming reception was given to the 
New England Woman's Press Association 
Tuesday afternoon by Mrs. Whiton-Stone, 
of Independence Square, South Boston. 





NEW ENGLAND SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 





[Continued from First Page.) 


only one argument against woman suf- 
frage, and that is a weak one. When suf- 
frage is attained, this association will dis- 
solve, and this festival, with its salads and 
other delightful accessories, will be no 
more. We hear a good deal at present 
about looking backward. Lot’s wife 
looked backward. She was the first re- 
monstrant. She belonged to a highly re- 
spectable family ; they owned a great deal 
of real estate in the Back Bay of Sodom. 
Yet Lot's wife is not nearly so interesting 
to us as Lucy Stone, not only because 


| Mrs. Stone is younger, but because of the 


difference in their attitude. Lot's wife 
turned into salt; Mrs. Stone is trying to 
revive the sugar industry; although, in 
view of all she has had to bear, it is a 
wonder that she has not turned into a 
lemon. I believe in sweetness—in the 
sugar cure. 

We have several kinds of cures for polit- 
ical and social ills. We have a salt cure. 
Salt keeps things from spoiling; it is the 
type of the respectable conservative. 
Lot’s wife was of this type. Salt isa 


| 





good thing, but when you have about | 


ninety-eight per cent. of it in your compo- 
sition, you are apt to become a little fixed. 
I believe in a certain amount of salt; but 
the trouble with a good deal of the salt in 
our politics is that it has lost its savor, 
and is fit only to be trodden under foot 
of men. Another cure is the smoke 
cure. A good deal of our legislation be- 
gins with smoke and ends in smoke. It 
begins in tobacco smoke and ends in legis- 
lative smoke. If you put in a proposition 
for woman suffrage, it is very apt to end 
in smoke. I have noticed that if you take 
a ham and smoke it through and through, 
it loses its power of locomotion; and that 
is the trouble with our Legislature; it has 
been smoked through and through. An- 
other cure is the spirit cure. Go to the 
Agassiz Museum, and there you will find 
a great many bottles tilled with alcohol, 
and in them are all sorts of creatures, dis- 
agreeable-looking specimens with long 
names. It reminds me of my experiences 
in New York when I used to attend the 
ward caucus. You would find there a 
great array of bottles, for it was nearly 
always held in a saloon; and you would 
also find a great many disagreeable-look- 
ing specimens; but the difference between 
the museum and thecaucus was that in the 
museum most of the alcohol was outside 
of the specimens, and in the ward caucus 
most of the specimens were outside of the 
alcohol. Now, I believe in the sugar 
cure. Woman suffrage is simply the 
formation of a sugar trust, only it is a 
trust without any monopoly. We want the 
sweetness of woman,—her moral sweet- 
ness and purity—to sweeten not only the 
home, but society and government as 
well. 

Mr. AMEs.—-Miss Eastman has long rep- 
resented a noble patience with slow pro- 
cesses, and a noble impatience with things 
that ought to go. She will respond to a 
toast expressed in the words of Cariyle 
to Emerson, ‘Be busy and be victorious.” 

Miss Mary F., EAsTMAN.—The suffrage 
cause, like the tender germ, has been 
started and watched with eager solicitude 
throughout summer heats and droughts. 
Surely we may count ourselves victorious, 
and congratulate ourselves that we are 
here to keep this festival and rejoice in the 
first fruits of the harvest. This is no time 
for misgiving, but rather for thanksgiv- 
ing. We foresee that a time will come 
when this simple meal will be succeeded 
by a feast of fat things, a veritable New 
England Thanksgiving dinner. ‘This will 
be after all the chicken-hearted have given 
up the ghost, after all the representatives 
of Turkey in America have departed, afcer 
all the sauce now administered to us has 
become piquant, and after all the dress- 
ings-down which we receive have become 
dressings-up. ‘Then we shall have not 
only one of the representative workers 
across the sea come to rejoice with us, as 
we have to-night, but we shall send for 
that noble band, so many of whom we 
know only by the story of the good they 
have done, but some of whom we recall in 
our late gathering—noble Mrs. Scatcherd, 
sweet Alli Trygg, cheery Baroness Gripen- 
berg—we shall call them all to rejoice 
with us ina national thanksgiving, because 
our work will be done. 

Rey. C. R. ELtior.—I am giad to bear 
my witness to the fact that the church 
which I represent individually, and the 
church universal, is, and must be, inter- 
ested in the great fundamental principles 
which underlie this movement. These 
principles, to name only two of them, are 
justice, and the great idea which we call 
not a dream but a vision, because it is 
something yet to come: the kingdom of 
God. As soon as there is injustice, there 
is suffering. So long as there is any one 
woman who would like to cast her vote, 
to exert her influence for good govern- 
ment and good society, and who cannot 
do it, religion and the church are suffer- 
ing. Surely there is no place where the 
word should be more clearly and more 
frequently spoken for woman’s influence 
and for her full right side by side with 
man than in the church. The time was, 
and not so long ago, when the demand of 
women was that they should be recog- 
nized upon committees and in offices, and 
so there were introduced into various con- 
stitutions and by-laws clauses which en- 
able them to be placed there. The time 
has now come, or is soon to come, when 
such words in constitutions or by-laws 
will not be needed, because not only will 
men recognize, but women, too, will rec- 
ognize that women can, by their own 
powers and merits, claim and receive what 
they ought to have. We want simply 
freedom. My whole theory of woman 
suffrage is to allow women to do what 
they by their natures can do, and to be 
what they can show by their abilities 
they are able to be. That is what women 
ask, and all that they really ask, to-day. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD HOWE.—Puck prom- 
ised to put a girdle round the earth in 
forty minutes. That is nothing to the 
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girdle of sisterly kindness and good will 
which we women, and especially we suf- 
fragists, are bound to put around the 
earth. American women are becoming 
great travellers. Two ladies of the press 
have lately rivalled each other in making 
a short trip round the globe. I am not 
sure but these habits of making the earth 
so small are rather irreverent and not to 
be cultivated ; but the question to be asked 
is whether the American women who go 
around the globe do any good work as 
they go; whether they take with them 
some precious thing out of this country 
whose opportunities have been so price- 
less; whether they carry with them some 
golden seed of free thought and devout 
purpose, and scatter it so that it shall 
spring up and mark their way. Emily 


Bliss Gould founded in Rome in 1843 a | 


school on the American plan, which is 
revolutionizing the education of the poor 
class for whom she meant it. Would that 
I could find many such golden threads 
woven by the women who go and come! 
I look over this audience, and I see so 
many friends that the gathering seems to 
me like a pudding full of plums. Although 
these meetings are delightful, there is 
something very serious in them. ‘here 
is a satisfaction in thinking of the work 
that has been done, but when we think of 
the work that is still to be done, we have 
scarcely time to take each other by the 
hand and say, ‘‘God bless you; good-by,” 
and take up the tools and begin work 
again. This afternoon I attended a meet- 
ing of the School Suffrage Association. 
School suffrage is a small thing in itself, 
but great in interest. Dear friends, let us 
be wide awake about the suffrage. Do 
not let us think that any of our work is 
amateur work, and may be done carelessly. 
Let us make it deep, earnest, vital work. 
From these refreshings, let us go on to 
work with the right hand and with the 
left, with the heart and with the intellect, 
for this immense work that we have to do, 
carrying the true faith, the faith of peace 
and good will, of intelligence and freedom, 
all around the globe, and not only around 
it, but north and south as well. 

Mrs. CHANT.—Dear friends, it is not 
possible for me, in the five minutes that I 
have, to do more than give one affectionate 
little word of advice to the women here, 
as a token of my gratitude for the kind- 
ness with which you have received me. 
It is this. We have not got the suffrage 
yet. We don’t know when we shall get it. 
We hope we shall get it soon. But in the 
mean time let us women be wise, and lose 
not one single opportunity for showing 
the world what a mistake it is to say the 
women are unfit for it. Let every one of 
us women here take every possible posi- 
tion of usefulness that we can, no matter 
who we are or what we are, only let us be 
fit for the position and seize it; and 
whether it is the lowly position of sitting 
under « hedge, or whether it is the lofty 
position of climbing the mountain peak, 
only let us see our opportunity and take 
it. Let every one of us here see what she 
is most fit to do, and do the thing that 
lies nearest to her, and then we shall be 
in our own lives giving the lie to the 
obstacle that stands in our path to-day; 
and that is, that a great many good women 
and a great many good men have got be- 
fore them this stumbling-stone of the un- 
fitness of women, and it blinds their eyes 
and stops our progress. Let any woman 
here who has time, who has fitness, be- 
come a police matron. She is opening the 
door into the future by saying, See how 
splendidly women will solve the difficulty 
of the treatment of criminals. Let any 
young woman here lay herself out with 
ardor to benefit the kindergarten system, 
or encourage the teaching of the kinder- 
garten, and our enemies can say in the days 
to come, See how the women by practical 
teaching solved the difficulty of the labor 
question. Let any woman here get into 
any position, however humble, on the 
press, or occupy any position, however 
high, on the press, and she has opened 
wide the whole great door for the ex- 
pression of the opinions of women as well 
as those of men all the world over. I 
merely mention those things among a 
thousand, but I take it that it will be 
our lives that will win the suffrage for us 
rather than our words. The lives of the 
women who have gone before us, who 
have made the path open for us, have been 
notable. ‘They have each of them been 
women who have left their mark upon the 
day in which they lived. We outnumber 
them ten thousand to one. Let each one 
of us ten thousand women of to-day, be as 
that one woman was, and the victory will 
be ours even before we know it. This is 
too like a sermon. I wish I had some- 
thing at any rate commonly bright to say. 
But this has to be said, and I wish it might 
be taken away by the loving-hearted 
women here. I want them to seize upon 
it and act upon it; noteach to sit down and 
say, What can I do? but to seize upon the 
thing that has got to be done and do it, 
and lay no more limits as to what a woman 
ean do, and as to what a woman shall 
aspire to do; to have no limitations as to 
whether it is inside the four walls of the 
home or outside. The same air sweeps all 
over the world. and wherever ‘the air of 
God is, there you and I have to live and 
breathe and have our being. Let us see 
we do it. 

No, we haven't it yet. Buta gathering 
like this is prophetic. I do not know 
how soon it will be that that army to 
which one of the speakers referred, that is 
coming from over the sea to shake hands 
with you in your joy over the note of 
victory won, will come; but I hope that 
the women of America will so act, so live, 
so teach, so speak, that that army shail 
include representative women from every 
single corner of the known globe; that we 
shall have women from Hindostan, China, 
Japan, Russia, Australia, Siberia and Tur- 
key. Let us have a noble army of repre- 
sentative women come over to your great 
country, at your hospitable invitation, to 
shake hands with you and be glad with 
you, and give you a mighty, world-wide 
house-warming for the home-coming of 
woman to her proper place. [ Applause. ] 


The following poem was read by Wm. 
LLOYD GARRISON: 

| Friends of the Cause, wherever Freedom calls 
One must respond, whatever fate befalls; 

| And, drafted in your speaker’s list of names, 
I answer ‘“‘Adsum” to our Brother Ames. 


If one could only add some sense or wit, 

| Or illustration that would closely fit, 

| Or touch with penitence the hardened sinner, 
*T would rob of terror e’en a suffrage dinner,— 


' 

| Where one gets tea but has to bring his toast, 
| And make a salad take the place of roast, 

| And rise to speak on most momentous matter 
| Amid the débris and the dishes’ clatter. 


| While reaching out for an appropriate text, 

| I chanced to have my hearing sorely vext 

| By this remark, which I take leave to quote: 
‘*Women can’t govern, therefore should not vote.” 


| Govern, indeed! were that the rule or plan, 
The franchise would be lost to every man; 

| Misgovernment, with office sold and bought, 
| Is, up to date, man’s most conspicuous forte. 


| No need to cross the ocean wave to meet 

| Examples in the monarchies effete ; 

| They can’t monopolize all public sin— 
Don’t look abroad, but just inquire within. 


| The laws are partial; Justice has a price— 

| Success is gained by means reverse of nice; 

| Party commands, and Conscience’s voice is dumb, 
| And government is by the rule of thumb. 


No flattering picture, but the drawing’s true, 

As can be proved from different points of view, 
And at the nation’s Capital you may 

Take your own measurement from Mutthew Quay. 


The Senate is the seat of millionnaires, 
Where money sends its senators in pairs ; 
Free silver coinage, Jones extols as tine, — 
Nevada’s patriot owns a silver mine. 


The House forgets a suffering nation’s need, 
Pro bono publico means private greed ; 
Each grasping interest grinds its selfish axe, 
And the few prosper by the many’s tax. 


At our owh State House, where the rule is male, 
Each weary year the prayers of women fail; 

To right her wrongs the General Court is loth, 
She’s not a woodchuck nor a gypsy-moth ! 


In Boston, with its dust-beclouded streets, 
Where corporations own the rulers’ seats, 
One only has its management to note, 

To know at once that women have no vote. 


It might be thought that modesty would hush 
These self-convicted men, and raise a blush; 
Though others blush, it matters not a groat, 
As long as they monopolize the vote. 


Room for the ladies, make way, place aux dames, 
Man’s turbulence should yield to woman’s calm ; 
The only way to cure the present ill 

Is sending suffrage men to Beacon Hill. 


Good government shall then lift up its head, 
Which now seems like our neighbor Chelsea— 


dead ; 
I take that back; Chelsea has come to life, 
And makes a harbor-pilot of a wife. 
Oh, brothers, is it generous or just 
That we should crush our helpmeet in the dust ? 
Give her the ballot, and as sure as fate, 
She’ll help us steer to port the Ship of State. 

Mr. AMEs.—‘‘The responsibility of men 
for the present situation” will now be 
treated with a weight which you would 
not expect from the physical personality 
of the speaker, by Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer. 

Mrs. SPENCER.—My topic was chosen 
forme. ‘The chairman told me, somewhat 
arbitrarily, that | was to speak to the 
men, and he underlined the word men 
with a black line. Perhaps he knew (I 
am sure he might have guessed) that 
when I talk to a woman suffrage audience, 
I am apt to lay stress upon women’s duty 
rather than upon men’s neglect of duty; 
but to-night I suppose he thought some- 
thing should be said on this line, and not 
to counteract too thoroughly the saccha- 
rine element to which allusion has been 
made, he prepared in his mind a very 
small pickle. So I will talk directly to 
the men here present. 

I am tired, for one woman suffragist, of 
being told that when all the women ask 
for the suffrage it will be granted. I hold 
it ungracious in the extreme for the men 
to make any such demand upon the wom- 
en. You do not think it womanly for us 
to stand for our personal rights in small 
ways. You are always ready to shield us 
in crowds; you are always ready to assist 
us in little ways where we need you; but 
you forget, the best of you forget, how 
much more it costs a woman to appear be- 
fore a legislative body and plead for that 
which should have been given her with 
open hand longago. You forget that you 
are placing upon us a burden you should 
long ago have borne yourselves; and it 
seems to me extremely ungracious. More 
than that, it is unjust. I never make an 
appeal for woman suffrage before a legis- 
lative committee that lam not ashamed— 
not ashamed for myself, because, if the 
men do not do their duty in this matter, 
the women must,—but ashamed that men 
should suffer American women, in this last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, to have 
this burden still resting upon them of try- 
ing to do away with so stupid an anach- 
ronism as the political subjection of wom- 
en. The men of Massachusetts should say 
to the women of Massachusetts, ‘‘Friends, 
we are asking you to do so much of our 
teaching, so much of our care of the de- 
pendent classes, so much of our humaniz- 
ing of the criminal element, so much char- 
itable and church work, so much of every 
kind of higher work which the world of 
humanity affords, that you certainly can- 
not have time or strength left for this 
business of getting yourselves on your 
feet politically; don’t trouble your heads 
about it any longer; we men will come up 
and do this thing, which we ought to have 
done long ago.”” Do you suppose thata 
petition signed by women has the force of 
one signed by men? Do you suppose, if 
all the voting men of Massachusetts should 
rise and say: ‘*‘We want the women to 
vote with us,” that any legislature would 
deny your petition? You know it would 
not. It is small business to be courteous 
in trifles and unjust in great things. I 
know men do not mean to be unjust. I 
know that they come into this position, as 
we have, through a slow growth. But 
the time has passed when the burden of 
appeal and the burden of work should be 
left upon women. Men who are here pres- 
ent, by doing us justice you can write 
yourselves into the grateful hearts of 
women in a deeper, a more sacred, a more 
enduring fashion than you have ever writ- 





ten yourselves into the hearts of women 
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by paying compliments and by giving us 
generosity. 

Mr. Ames.—I now introduce a young 
man who represents not only the apostolic 
succession, but his own personal convic- 
tion that violence is not the basis of an 


i —Mr. Lloyd McKim | 
ideal governement i y , | up with such care, so much money, so much 


Garrison. 
ADDRESS OF LLOYD MCK. GARRISON, ESQ. 


In seeking to enlarge the electorate of 
the Republic by admitting to its already 
crowded registration-lists a new body 


| 
} 


of voters, we have to convince a public | 
that is suffering from the indiscriminate | 
grant of the franchise, and to offer it more | 
than the ordinary arguments of reason | 


and justice. ‘The assertion and reassertion 
of the uncontrovertible right of female 
tax-payers to the voice in representation 
which is given to male tax-payers; of 
female property-holders to the ordinary 
common-law privileges of property-hold- 
ers; of the right of women to enter into 


contracts—marriage contracts and others | 
—under the same common-law safeguards | 
against fraud, duress and lack of consent | 
that shelter men; of the inequality of di- | 


vorce laws made by one sex to regulate 


the conduct of both, and of the disposition | 
of children under them,—the demonstra- | 
tion of these truths once a day fora hun- | 


dred years will not effect a change, unless 
we change the misconception of govern- 
ment which finds it possible to ignore 
them; the misconception that ‘‘govern- 
ment is founded on violence.” When we 
have changed that, what are to-day the 
arguments of visionaries will be the axioms 
of common schools. 

From the Stone Age to the present day, 
the conception of government has changed 
rapidly. First, there was the wandering 
tribe and its absolute patriarch, the little 
state and its prince; then the great em- 
poe of Nimrod or Cyrus or Cesar or 
Jouis XIV., with an army establishing, by 
force of spears or muskets, law and right, 
and a priesthood establishing, by the 
same means, public religion. But the 
Preetorian Guards, who could make cap- 
tains emperors and emperors gods, are 
now silent. The Holy Empire of the Ar- 
mada and the Inquisition is feebler than 
the meanest of its revolted colonies. The 
Bourbons and the Bonapartes are in exile; 
the Stuarts and the Star Chamber are but 
reminiscences, And in the great republic 
of the West, which denies caste and priest- 
craft and kingeraft, the luminous glasses 
of evolution’s kaleidoscope are already 
dissolving into the dazzling figure of a 
new era of still freer humanity. Is it too 
much to hope that at least that nation 
which thirty years ago denied from its su- 
preme bench the manhood of black men, 
whom to-day it calls citizens, will, under 
the softening influence of intelligence and 
Christianity, soon remove the legal stigma 
from womanhood ? 

What is government? It was, by an- 
cient understanding, the despotic control 
of territory by some man or set of men, to 
be put under the screw for the utmost 
producible benefit to those in power. In 
modern times government is the delegated 
authority of a community, controlling 
through a few, but for the benefit of ail, 
its whole resources; and a misuse of it for 
the satisfaction of his own or his party's 
greed or ambition, by any member of such 
government, is a breach of trust towards 
every other individual in the community. 
That such breaches are common is notori- 
ous. We propose to lessen them by making 
party spirit less fierce, and the character 
of party leaders higher, by the adding of 
conscience to the voting tally. We are 
now near the beginning of the twentieth 
century of the pructice of the doctrine of 
human brotherhood. Our progress has 
been slow and uneven; we have made 
strange mistakes and committed fearful 
crimes in the name of Liberty; we have 
enslaved races in the name of Jesus, and 
burned philosophers at the stake for the 

lory of God; but nevertheless progress 

as been made. ‘lhe rack and the thumb- 
screw are infamous. ‘The stake is gone; 
the gallows are going. Our prisons are 
made to confine, no longer to crush or 
madden their inmates; our prisoners are 
treated, not like beasts or fiends, but like 
madfolk to be cured. Nay, even our 
beasts and insane have the protection their 
helplessness demands; but one monstrous 
wrong remains as yet unrebuked, and that 
is—war! In spite of the fact that there is 
now scarce a spot on earth unknown to 
the geographer, scarce one unconnected by 
telegraph with the rest, that we can be 
certain that there are no hordes of barba- 
rians waiting behind our frontiers to pour 
down through mountain defiles and sack 
our cities,—we see to-day the continent of 
Europe shaking under the tread of armies, 
while the wheat fields, tended by the chil- 
dren and infirm, yield their wealth grudg- 
ingly; we see a headstrong boy at the 
head of one nation, a sullen madman at 
that of another, a testy body of delegates 
at that of a third, any one of whom can 
by a sudden burst or passion or resentment 
cause the sacrifice of half a million human 
lives, the destruction of whole cities, the 
obliteration of libraries and museums, and 
lay the foundations for a century of mis- 
government and misery. And from our 
peaceful harbors peep out the frowning 
ports of iron-clads, portending conflict 
here when the next herring-boat has been 
seized by Canadian police, maybe, or an- 
other breech-clouted islander has been de- 
posed from his Samoan throne five thou- 
sand miles away. For a sober estimate of 
the real nature of war, apart from the ro- 
mance of the drum and bugle, the words 
of Guy de Maupassant, the greatest living 
French writer, seem to me the best I have 
ever read: 

‘“‘When I but think of this word war, there 
comes upon me a feeling of astonishment, as if 
one were speaking of witchcraft or the Inquisi- 
tion, something long ago ended, abominable, 
monstrous, against nature. When we speak of 
cannibals, we smile with pride to think of our 
superiority to these savages. Who are the sav- 
ages,—the real savages? Those who fight in 
order to eat the conquered, or those who fight in 
order to kill, merely to kill? Those little con- 
scripts who are marching by yonder are destined 
to death as certainly as the troops of sheep the 
shepherd drives along the same road. They are 








going to fall in some meadow, with a head split 
open by a sabre-stroke, or a chest pierced by a 
bullet; and they are young men who might be 
working, producing, being useful. Their fathers 
are old and poor; their mothers, who for twenty 
years have loved them, adored them as mothers 


adore, will learn in six months or a year, per- | 


haps, that the son, the voy, the big boy brought 


love, has been thrown into a ditch, like a dead 
dog, after having been ripped open by a cannon- 
bail, 


and trampled on, crushed, pounded into | 


pulp, by charges of cavalry. Why did they kill 
her boy, her handsome boy, her only hope, her 
ride, her life? Shedoesnotknow. Yes—why ? 
ar? 
And we have to-day, in our epoch, under our 


To fight, to murder, to massacre men! | 


civilization, beneath the acme of science and of | 


new pep to which we flatter ourselves human- 
ind has attained, schools where they teach how 
to kill, to kill from great distances, with accura- 


cy, quantities of men at once,—to kill without | 


judicial sentence poor innocent devils with fami- 
lies dependent on them. . - A genius at 
massacre, Von Moltke, replied recently to some 
peace delegates in these incredible words : 

‘«*War is holy, of divine origin; it is one of 
the world’s sacred laws; it arouses among men 
all the noble sentiments. bonor, disinterested- 
ness, virtue, and courage, and, in one word, hin- 
ders them from sinking into the most hideous 
materialism.’ 


“So, then, to gather in armies of four hundred | 


thousand men, to march without rest, night and 
day, thinking of nothing, studying nothing, 


reading nothing, useful to nobody, covered with | 


filth, sleeping in mud. living like brutes in con- 
tinued mental vacancy, pillaging towns, burning 
villages, ruining people; then to meet another 
agglomeration of human flesh, to charge upon it, 
to make lakes of blood, fields of battered flesh 
trampled into the red and muddy earth; to have 
your arms or legs carried off, your skull smashed, 
without profiting anybody, and then to die in 
some fence-corner, while your wife. and children 
perish of hunger,—that is what is called ‘not 
sinking into the most hideous materialism’! Sol- 
diers are the scourge of the world. We struggle 
against nature, against ignorance, against obsta- 
cles of every kind, to make this wretched life of 
ours less wretched. Men, philanthropists, scien- 
tists, use up their days in working, searching for 
something to save or soothe their brothers. They 
go enthusiastically about their useful labors, 
piling discovery on discovery, enlarging human 
wisdom, broadening science, giving their country 
every day some new piece of learning,—prosper- 
ity, gladness, and vitality. Then comes war: in 
six months the generals have destroyed twenty 
years of effort, of patience, of genius. This is 
what is called ‘not sinking into the most hideous 
materialism’! . . . To enter a country, to mur- 
der a man who is defending his house, because 
he wears a blouse and hasn’t a helmet upon his 
head, to burn down the dwelling of wretches 
who have no bread to give, to smash furniture 
or steal it, to drink the wine you find in the cel- 
lars, violate the women you find in the streets, 
burn up millions of francs into ashes, and then 
march off, leaving behind you desolation and 
the cholera,—that is what is called ‘not sinking 
into the most hideous materialism’! ” 

It is because, Mr. President, women 
abhor war and cruelty of all kinds by in- 
stinct, while men, made by nature to en- 
durance, have to be educated to com- 
passion; because woman’s humane and 
truth-loving voice will be found, oftener 
than man’s, opposing violence and savage- 
ry, that we should give her the power of 
exercising in a positive way the opposition 
she now can offer but in her husband’s or 
her son’s house. When they say that a 
woman cannot vote because she cannot 
fight, we answer that the civilization of 
the future will look upon war as we now 
look upon the slave-trade. Mr. President, 
we are not merely seeking to add to the 
suffrage a couple of million more voters 
intent on the spoils of office and careless 
of civic prosperity; we are asking for the 
infusion into politics of a new kind of 
spirit.—that of disinterestedness, virtue, 
gentleness and truth; of the admission to 
a share in the government of a class of 


| voters whose only purpose in asking it is 


to improve and dignify government. 

We are not endeavoring to make woman 
less womanly, but to make men more hu- 
mane. 
the family, to wreck the home, or to alter 
the domestic relation; but, brought up to 
believe with Jefferson that the ideal gov- 
ernment is but an extended family sway, 
we can see no reason why the mother, who 
at home unopposed teaches her children 
the principles of morality. should be unfit 
to support morality with her voice or 
ballot in the greater family. We are not 
striving for the elevation of one sex over 
the other, or the separation of the sexes; 
but living in a country whose laws are sup- 
posed to be based on the doctrine of abso- 
lute human equality, we can see no reason 
for not recognizing the equality of intelli- 
gence in both sexes. Not a government 
by men alone for men and women; not a 
government of women alone for women 
and men; but a government by both for 
the benefit of all. ‘Liberty and Union, 
now and forever, one and inseparable.” 

Mr. AmEs.—Rev. Henry Blanchard. of 
Maine, will respond to the toast, ‘The Per- 
severance of the Saints,’’ of which he is 
himself an example. 

Rev. HENRY BLANCHARD.—I am to 
speak on the ‘*Perseverance of the Saints.” 
I think those who are woman suffragists 
may well be likened to the saints. What 
I want of these saints of woman suffrage 
is that they shall clearly comprehend my 
dogma: that they can be considered saints 
only as they persevere in the faith. [ 
solemnly believe that if the men and 
women of Massachusetts and Maine who 
really believe the doctrine of woman suf- 
frage would persevere, if they would put 
aside some of their business affairs, if they 
would lay aside some of their social duties, 
if they would be willing to give up some 
of their interests in literature and music 
and art, in order to show forth by their 
deeds that they really believe in woman 
suffrage, we should have our Legislatures 
honoring any appeal which is made to 
give the ballot to women. I am ashamed, 
for one, of a great many people who pre- 
tend they are woman suffragists, and who 
are unwilling to do anything, or to con- 
tribute money or time or speech; and I 
will not class anybody in the list of saints 
unless they show they have really perse- 
vered. We must persevere continually in 
the declaration that with men and women 
working together, we shall have good 
government. We must persevere in say- 
ing that the best men of this country have 
become convinced that woman suffrage is 
essential to the safety of the Republic. 
We ministers especially are in duty bound 


We are not proposing to destroy | 











to persevere in telling our congregations 
that woman suffrage is a part of our 
religion. Long ago in Geneva, when the 
interests of religion were at stake, the 
great bell of the Church of St. Genevieve 
tolled solemnly all through election day. 
The people voted with that warning voice 
in their ears; and when the election was 
over, it was found that 9,000 votes had 
been cast on the side of religion, and only 
4,000 against it. Lf we make woman suf- 
frage a part of our religion, and manifest 
the perseverance of the saints, sooner or 
later the victory will be won, and the de- 





cisive test will show a great majority on | 


the side of right. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE.—As Mrs. 
Chant said at Tremont Temple on Mon- 
day night, the cause of woman suffrage 
has made more progress in England than 
in America. They have municipal suffrage 
in England and Scotland, and they are 
well advanced in the attempt to secure 
parliamentary suffrage. This has again 
and again been quoted to the disadvantage 
of American women, and newspapers have 
soundly rated the American women, de- 
claring that if they had managed their 
question as wisely as the English women, 
they would have made as great a success. 
But the reason why the English women 
have had such success is not because they 
were more wise and womanly or managed 
better than the Americans. When the 
English women have applied for the suf- 
frage, they have had only one Parliament 
to appeal to, and as England has no writ- 
ten constitution, the decision of their Par- 
liament has been absolute. There is no 
such absurd institution in England as a 
Supreme Court to override the decisions 
of Parliament and block the way of the 
women. The women of America, on the 
other hand, have to appeal to forty-two 
Parliaments. In every State women must 
appeal to their State Legislature, which is 
their Parliament. Any of you who have 
been in England and have had a chance to 
sit up in that little den that they call the 
ladies’ gallery, where you can peep through 
the lattice at the House of Commons, 
know very well that the average American 
Legislature does not come up to that Par- 
liament in brains or in moral standing. 
Parliament has its vile men, its unculti- 
vated men, its low men, but these are in 
the minority; and that is not invariably 
the case in our forty-two Parliaments. It is 
instructive to know on what principles men 
are sometimes sent to the Legislature, and 
I have had the opportunity to ascertain. 
Some eight or ten years ago, when I was 
filling a good many lecture engagements 
in Massachusetts, I made it a point in 
every town or city where I went, if they 
had sent a member to the Legislature, to 
inquire about him. ‘‘Let me see, you send 
a member to the Legislature, don’t you?” 
“Yes.” “Whom do you send?” ‘Mr. 
Blank.” ‘I suppose he is one of your 
ablest, wisest and best men?” ‘Oh, no! 
Mercy, no! We can’t get our ablest, 
wisest and best men to go; they have too 
much to do.” ‘*Why did you send him, 
then?” ‘He has been very useful in the 
party; he has done all the hard work, all 
the drudgery; and when we had some 
very disagreeable things to do, dirty 
things, he has done those; and he began 
to complain that he wasn’t receiving com- 
pensation for it, and demanded that he 
should be sent to the Legislature; so we 
had to send him.” I have had the same 
thing told me repeatedly, the reasons 
varying in some cases. One man’s father 
died and left him some money; immedi- 
ately he thought he must be honored, and 
began to tell what he would do for the 
town if he was sent to the Legislature; 
build them a new Town Hall, I believe. 
So he was sent. Another man was sent 
because he had failed in business and 
could only pay fifteen cents on the dollar. 
Having been very helpful to the party in 
the past, and his contributions having 
been large when he had money, he had 
to be sent out of gratitude. Another was 
sent because he was sick; something had 
to be done for him, and it was thought 
best to send him to the Legislature. Is it 
any wonder that when such men get to 
the Legislature they have not any com- 
prehension of our great question, not the 
faintest idea of its underlying principles? 

When it was the desire of many that 
Miss Anne Whitney's beautiful statue of 
Harriet Martineau should be placed in the 
Public Garden for a year, in order that 
every one might have a chance to see it, 
Wendell! Phillips and I were the committee 
appointed to wait upon the city fathers of 
Boston and speak in behalf of the petition. 
When the time came, Mr. Phillips sent 
word to me, saying, ‘‘My wife is very ill 
to-day. It is almost impossible for me to 
leave her. I wish you would go and rep- 
resent both of us.’’ So I went alone be- 
fore the committee of the aldermen. I set 
forth as well as [ was able the reasons 
why the petition should be _ granted. 
They listened to me in stolid silence. 
Then one of them asked, ‘‘Who was Har- 
riet Martineau?” I said that she was a 
celebrated Englishwoman, who had done 
thus and so. “An Englishwoman! An 
Englishwoman !”’ in tones of great disgust. 
‘‘What do you want to set up a statue of 
an Englishwoman for? Why don’t you 
set up a statue of some of our American 
wemen? Why don’t you set up a statue 
of Mrs. Howe, or of yourself?’ I related 
the great services of Harriet Martineau to 
humanity. ‘‘Who made the statue?” an- 
other city father then asked. I said, 
‘‘Miss Anne Whitney, of this city.” 
‘“Pshaw! A woman couldn’t make a 
statue.” I said, ‘She is the same wom- 
an who made the statue of Sam Adams 
that stands in Adams Square.” ‘Oh, 
come now, that is certainly a mistake,” 
said another member of the committee. 
‘I know the statue of Sam Adams was 
made by aman. Why, I was up in Chico- 
pee when that statue was cast in bronze, 
and I know the man who cast it.” I 
explained that a statue is first modelled 
in clay by the sculptor, and afterwards 
cast in bronze by the workmen; but he 
could not be made.to understand it. Now, 
what can we expect when men of such 

(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mrs. Lelia Robinson Sawtelle has been 
re-elected president of the Second Nation- 
alist Club of Boston. 

Mr. Cyrus Miller Avery and Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery have a daughter, Rose Fos- 
ter Avery, born May 31. 

Col. T. W. Higginson is on the Chautau- 
qua Programme for 1890, to speak on 
“The Aristocracy of the Dollar,” **Litera- 
ture as a Profession,” and ‘*How to Study 
History.” 

{t is a great thing when the editor of a 
great daily speaks such good words for 
woman suffrage as Mr. James W. Clarke of 


| the Boston Globe did at the Suffrage Festi- 


val last week. Be sure to read the yeport. 

Rev. Mrs. Sarah Gorham, the first 
licensed woman preacher in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, delivered her 
farewell sermon recently at the Charles 
Street A. M. E. Church, in Boston, prior 
to her departure to Africa. 

Miss Abby W. Goodwin, one of the pro- 
fessors of Latin at Vassar College, who 
lately died, had been connected with the 
college for seventeen years, though most 
of the time as an instructor, having been 
made a full professor only last June. 

A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
at the Minnesota State W. C. T. U. con- 
vention, to the member of any W.C. T. U. 
or Y. W.C. T. U. in the State who shall 
send the best essay of not less than 600 nor 
more than 1,000 words on ‘‘Why Women 
Want to Vote,” to lock box 21, Le Sueur, 
Minn., before June 20. 


Home and Society is the name of a new 
monthly in Chicago, edited by Mrs. Agnes 
Leonard Hill. It will contain a series of 
articles on ‘‘Object Lessons in Behavior,” 
“Hints on the Art of Conversation,” 
“Talks About Business Success,” also 
‘*Letters from Abroad,” by Mrs. George 
B. Carpenter, of Chicago, and other fea- 
tures of interest. Mrs. Hill has a volume 
in press entitled ‘‘Motberhood Poems.” 


The Youth’s Companion offered to pres- 
ent a large American flag, nine by fifteen 
feet, with forty-two stars, to that public 
school in each of the States and Territories 
which sent to the publishers the best essay 
on the ‘Patriotic Influence of the Amer- 
ican Flag When Raised over the Public 
School.” The flag for Alabama has been 
awarded to Miss Alice Denton, of Tuscum- 
bia. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore delivered the 
address at the Memorial Day Service held 
by the Boston Y. M.C. U. She described 
the work of the Christian and Sanitary 
Commission and of the various aid so- 
cieties, paid a glowing tribute to the 
heroes of the war, and spoke most tender- 
ly of those who survive, to whom, she 
declared, the country’s indebtedness can 
never be paid. 


Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman is taking | 


a brief vacation from her work as lecturer 
for the Iowa W.S. A., and has gone ona 
trip to the new State of Washington. The 
Iowa Woman’s Standard says: 
Chapman has done good work for suffrage 
in the State, organizing political equality 
clubs, and rousing interest and enthusi- 
asm by her able manner of presenting the 
subject. She will return to Iowa about 
June 20.” 


Geo. W. Scott, of Atlanta, Ga., has just 
given $40,000 to the Decatur Female Sem- 
inary, which was founded about a year 
ago. Twenty-five thousand dollars of this 
gift will be spent on building and grounds, 
and $15,000 to endow scholarships. The 
First and Second Presbyterian Churches 
of Atlanta will each endow a chair, mak- 
ing the seminary one of the finest in the 
State. As a token of appreciation, the 
trustees have changed the name of the 
school to the ‘Agnes Scott Female Semin- 
ary.” 

A very interesting service was held 
lately in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Plainfield, N. J. It was conducted en- 
tirely by women. ‘‘Four women marched 
in a stately, almost ministerial manner, to 
the pulpit at the beginning of the service, 
and conducted the entire service excepting 
the benediction.” The address was by 
Mrs. Jennie Fowler Willing, on ‘‘Home 
Missions.”” It was replete with interest. 
Six young ladies then passed the plates 
and received a large collection. There 
was a large audience present, and the ser- 
vice was voted a great success. 


An entertainment will be given at the 
B. Y. M. C. A. Hall, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets, on the evening of 
June 10, at 8 o’clock, in aid of a lad seri- 
ously injured by a fall, from the effects of 
which he suffers almost constantly, and 
whose mother—a respectable, hard-work- 
ing widow—is unable to provide the com- 
forts necessary to his painful condition. 
Tickets for sale at 4 Park Street, Room 6, 
and at Old Corner Bookstore. Price 50 
and 25 cents. There will be fine music, a 
reading by Mrs. A. M. Diaz and other at- 
tractions. 


‘Mrs. | 

















The first public meeting of .the Politica? 
Equality Club of Warren, Penn., was held 
May 23, with an interesting programme. 
This Club, organized more than a year ago, 
is making a study of the State constitu- 
tion, and is of the opinion, to quote one of 
the members, that Miss Alice McGee, the 
lady recently admitted to the bar of that 
county, ‘‘would be likely to cast as intelli- 
gent a vote as Jonathan or Patrick, who 
signs his name with a cross.” 

At the last meeting of the Cook County 
(11l.) Equal Suffrage Association, arrange- 
ments were made for the annual banquet, 
to be given this month. It was decided to 
send a delegate to the Woman’s Asso 
ciation auxiliary to the World’s Fair. 
The paper of the afternoon was upon 
‘*Theories Concerning Women as Found in 
Literature, and their Relation to Educa- 
tion.” In this Mary E. Burt, teacher of 
English Literature at the Cook County 
Normal Institute, and associate editor of 
the Home, School, and Nation, drew largely 
from many great writers, showing their 
ideas concerning what women are and 
what they should be. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall St. N.Y.,. 
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CONTAINS FINE 


Portraits and Sketches of Mrs. CHARLOTTE 
EMERSON Brown, President of the Federation 
of Clubs, of Miss Mary B. Tempie and Mrs. 
SamveL McKrnney, of Knoxville, Tenn., and 
of Mrs. Georce Hearst. Also a Sketch of 
Mrs. May Wricut SEWALL, and an article from 
her pen. Articles by Frances E. WILLARD, 
JEAN KINCAID, and others. 

Sold to members of Women’s Clubs and 
Societies for $1.00 per dozen; $6.00 per 100; 
$50.00 per 1,000. Clubbed with the Woman’s 
JouRNAL for $1.75 per year to new subscribers 
(persons not already subscribers to the WomAN’s 
JouRNAL), and with Woman’s Column for 60 cts. 
per year. 

Subscriptions, 55 cents per year. 

Single copies 10 cents. 

Office of Publication, 38 Park Row,N.Y.City. 


BooK AGENTS WANTED FOR 
or ** FOUR YEARS PER. 
y tory 0 t 6 SONAL EXPERIENCE AS 
J NURSE” in Hospitals, 
ee on, the Fatte felt. By MARY A va RE. 
re. No competition. pages. 
Splendid ‘Steel Plates. Sixt thousand. 00 more 
dgents ee and Women. _Disjancone hindrance, 
we Freights and give Extra Terms. ress, 
‘A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


NWARTH MORE COLL «GE, SWARTHMORE, Pa. 
Opens vth month, ¥th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 
Broud St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classi- 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. 
Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full 
particulars address 
WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., Acting President. 


THE NEW YORK 
Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 


Provides, at a reasonable price, Ladies intelligent and 
thoroughly reliable, to act as guides and chaperons to 
all points of interest, Art Galleries, Shops, Theatres 
and in and around New York City. 

Theatre tickets engaged: also rooms at first-class 
hotels and boarding-houses. Unexceptional reference. 

Office, 24 Union Square. (4th Ave. side near 15th 
Street). Telephone Call. 








MRS. FLEMING’S HAIR TONIC 


IS WARRANTED TO CHECK 


FALLING OF THE HAIR. 


Sold by MeLvin & BADGER, Boston, Mass. 
HAZARD,HAZARD & Co., NewYork, and others 
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A LESSON IN HORTICULTURE. 


BY SUSAN MAR SPALDING. 





She turned upon me her soft, clear eyes, 
Limpid as mountain brooks; 

“If you wish your flowers to thrive,” she said, 
“You must give them loving looks.”’ 


I smiled and mused,—if the whole sad world 
Might be nurtured in this sweet way, 

Life would be full of flowers and fruit, 
And December would bloom like May. 


But, ah! there are timid buds of faith, 
That a scornful word may chill; 

And smiles of hope upon tender lips 
That a frosty frown may kill; 


And trembling hearts that faint and fade 
In the wintry winds of blame, 

And these will their sweetness only yield 
When cherished in love’s dear name! 


So, poet-maiden, go shed your lore 
O’er the wisdom of men and books; 
And the desert shall blossom as the rose, 
In the light of your “loving looks.” 
—Congregationalist. 
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THE DIVINE CALL. 





To-day, to-morrow, evermore, 
Through cheerless nights without a star, 
Not asking whither or how far, 
Rejoicing though the way be sore, 
Take up thy cross 
And follow me! 


Though some there be who scorn thy choice, 
And tempting voices bid thee stay, 
To-day while it is called to-day, 

If thou wilt hearken to my voice, 

Take up thy cross 
And follow me! 


I cannot promise wealth or ease, 
Fame, pleasure, length of days, esteem; 
These things are vainer than they seem. 
lf thou canst turn from all of these, 
Take up thy cross 
And follow me! 


I promise only perfect peace, 
Sweet peace that lives through years of strife, 
Immortal hope, immortal life, 

And rest when all these wanderings cease: 

Take up thy cross 
And follow me! 
—The Quiver. 
—— oe 


WORSHIP IN THE WOODS. 





BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 





How rich the embroidered carpet spread 
On either side the common way! 
Azure and purple, gold and red, 
Russet and white, and green and gray, 
With shades between 
Woven with light in looms unseen. 


The dandelion’s disk of gold 
With lustre decks the meadow green, 
And, multiplied a million-fold, 
The daisy lights the verdant scene; 
The blue-mint’s plumes 
Invite the bees to their perfumes. 


A wrinkled ribbon seems the road, 
Unspooled from silent hills afar; 
Rest, like an angel, lifts the load, 
And in my path lets down the bar, 
And here it brings 
A lease of life on healing wings. 


The summer leisure of the cloud 
That wanders with its trumpeter, 
The wind, is mine; no wrangling crowd 
Annoys the humble worshipper 
In the white tent 
Beneath a listening firmament. 


Up-floating on the ambient air 
Sweet songs of sacred music rise, 
And now a voice distinct in prayer, 
Like the lark’s hymn, reaches the skies, 
And the “Amen” 
Is echoed from the hills and glen. 


The wood a vast cathedral seems, 
Its dome the overarching sky; 
The light through trembling branches streams 
From open windows lifted high ; 
Under the firs 
Soft shadows shield the worshippers. 





—* oe 
MRS. MILLER’S TROUBLES. 
BY E. D. T. 


Mr. Miller takes a friend home to din- 
ner. 

Mrs. Miller has no more troubles than 
most women, but she thinks she has, and 
she appears to have, because she talks so 
much about them. She is always asking 
for sympathy and advice, and from me she 





gets a good deal of the latter and little of | 


the former. 

To-day she came in an unhappy frame 
of mind to see me. She said: “I think 
my husband is very thoughtless and incon- 
siderate ; he is continually bringing friends 
home to dinner without giving me notice, 
and always seems to choose the day when 
we have a ‘picked-up’ dinner. ‘To-day he 
brought a gentleman whom I had never 
seen, and we had nothing but cold meat 
and boiled potatoes. James is very kind 
about such a meal, if it is good and there 
is plenty of it, and Iam very tired or busy ; 
but of course I don’t want to set it before 
a stranger, who will probably think I am 
a very poor or careless housekeeper. When 


James came into the kitchen and told me a | 


friend was in the parlor, I cried, and we 
had a very unpleasant time. Aren’t you 
sorry for me?” 


Ireplied: ‘‘No,I am not. I think you 


were very foolish to cry; it did not make | 


the dinner any better. And I don’t blame 
your husband for getting angry; the re- 
vulsion of feeling was too sudden and 
great. Heis a very warm-hearted and hos- 


pitable man, and I can imagine how heart- | 


ily he shook hands with this friend whom 
he had not seen fora long time, and said 
to him, ‘I am very glad to see you; you 
must come right home to dinner with me 
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and see my wife.’ He gave his companion 
a warm reception at the front door, and 
receiving such a cold one in the kitchen 
was too much for him. You were unkind, 
and I think it was you and not he who 
were thoughtless and inconsiderate.” 


‘I guess,” said she, ‘‘you would not like | 


to set such & dinner before a man you had 
never seen, unless he werea tramp. What 
would you do about it?” 

Being a Yankee, I replied with another 
question: ‘Does he often bring people 
home unexpectedly ?” 

“Yes,” she replied; “I think he has 
more friends than any other man in town.” 

‘*Well, then,” I said, “you should always 
be prepared. Of course you cannot have a 
company dinner every day; but to-night 
tell your husband to bring all the friends 
he chooses home with him, but when he 
does so to be sure to bring also some oys- 
ters and crackers, or a steak, and some 
fruit for dessert. After the fuss to-day, 
he will be apt to remember it.” 

“That is not much of a dinner,” objected 
Mrs. Miller. 

“No,” said I, ‘*but I have not finished. 
Always keep in the house a bottle of 
pickles, some canned peas, corn, succotash, 
and tomatoes. I will give you a recipe of 
a fine tomato soup which only takes ten 
minutes to make. Every fall I make a 
large fruit-cake, so rich that it keeps per- 
fectly ayear. A piece of this, steamed and 
served with a nice sauce, makes an excel- 
lent emergency pudding, which nearly 
every one likes. In fact, nearly any kind 
of a cake steamed and served with the 
sauce I make takes the place of pudding 
very well. You will probably think the 
sauce does not amount to much when | 
say it is not from the recipe of acelebrated 
French cook, but was given to me by a 
young man who learned it in a logging 
camp in Michigan. He was so fond of it 
that he said he would be willing to eat 
bread with it and call itpudding. I think, 
if you write out the bill of fare I have 
given, you will find you can get up a very 
good dinner in less than half an hour, even 
if you have no roast or chicken or pie.” 

She took pencil and paper, and wrote the 
following for future reference: 


Oyster soup. Crackers. 
Beefsteak. 
Peas. Potatoes. 
Pickles. Jelly. 
Plum pudding. Fruit. 
Coffee. 


‘*Yes,’’ she assented, “‘that would do. 
Even if James didn’t bring anything, I 
could substitute tomato soup and cold 
meat, and omit the fruit, and still have a 
substantial meal.” 

**Above all,” I added, ‘do not apologize. 
The shortcomings probably will not be 
noticed if they are not mentioned, and 
apologies only make a guest uncomforta- 
ble. Be pleasant and entertaining, and 
very likely your friend’s attention will be 
wholly occupied with the conversation, 
and he will not think of what he is eating. 
This, of course, would not be desirable if 
you had spent hours preparing the meal. 
You know what a bright, entertaining 
talker Mrs. B——- is. She said to me a few 
days ago: ‘Mr. B—— brought a travel- 
ling man home to-day, and it was one of 
the days when we didn’t have anything 
for dinner.’ I was able to console her by 
saying that this same man met my hus- 





band immediately afterward, and said, | 


‘What a pleasant, intelligent wife Mr. 
B—— has!’ 


He wouldn't have said any- | 


thing complimentary if the dinner hadn't | 


suited him.” 

**T don’t believe,” said Mrs. Miller, ‘‘that 
men know much about the duties and cares 
of housekeeping.” 

“IT am sure they do not,” I answered. 
“Only last week my husband said to me, 
‘The Marsh boys are in town, and I asked 
one to dinner Wednesday and one Thurs- 
day, because I thought it would be easier 
for you.’”’ 


Pudding Sauce—Bring equal quantities 
of butter, sugar, and water to a boil. 
Thicken slightly with a little cornstarch 
dissolved in cold water. Flavor with nut- 
meg, or any other flavor preferred.—Jnter- 
Ocean. 





oe 
OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Ohio W.5. A. 
opened at Massillon, Tuesday afternoon, 
May 20. The president, Mrs. Martha H. 
Elwell, announced the following commit- 
tees: 

Credentials—Mrs. Hartzell, of Canton; Mrs. 
Sarah J. Taft, of Farmington; Mrs. Shaw, of 
Toledo ; Mrs. Booth, of Cleveland. 

Resolutions—Mrs. Everhard, of Massillon; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Coit, of Columbus; Mrs. Jen- 
nings, of Toledo; Dr. Howells, of Hartwell; Miss 
Sara Winthrop Smith, of Cincinnati; Mrs. Taft, 
of West Farmington. 

Finance—Mrs. Schrader, of Chillicothe; Mrs. 
Hunt, of Massillon; Mrs. Saxton, of Cleveland; 
Mrs. Williams, of Kirtland. 


Mrs. Harriet '‘aylor Upton was elected 
as member of the National-American Ex- 
ecutive Committee for Ohio; Miss Sara 
Winthrop Smith's appointment as secre- 
tary for Ohio of the National Committee 
on Platform, in the National-American As- 
sociation, was ratified; and a revised list 
of by-laws was adopted. 

The Tuesday evening session was opened 
with prayer by Mrs. Sarah J. Taft, fol- 
lowed by two selections given by the Man- 
dolin Club. The addresses of the evening 
were made by Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins and 
Rev. Olympia Brown. 

On Wednesday morning, after the read- 
ing and acceptance of the journal, Mrs. 


7, 1890. 


ence Yaple read a statement from the 


Equal Rights Socicty of Chillicothe, 
showing encouraging progress. Much 
literature had been distributed throughout 
Ross County. 

Dr. Howells of the Hamilton County 


| association announced the absence of its 





Maury King, of Alliance, and Mrs. James | 


Buck, of Norwalk, representing cities 
without organization, were accepted as 
delegates from their respective localities ; 


Miss Rudenstein, of Massillon, presented a | 


prospectus of the Business Woman's Jour- 
nal; and Mrs. N. Coe Stewart, of Cleve- 
land, was invited to speak, and made a 
brief address. 

The secretary, Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, read 


the report of the last annual meeting, at | 


Akron, and mentioned informally her fruit- 
less endeavor to enlist the interest of the 
Daughters of Rebekah, in marked contrast 
to the cordial reception accorded by the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 

Reports from local societies were then 
called for. 

Mrs. Barker, of Toledo, read the report 
of the Toledo W. 8. A., showing a large 
amount of work. 

Mrs. lone Baker, from the Equal Rights 
Association of Painesville, reported regu- 
lar meetings and increased membership. 
Suffrage socials are a novel feature in that 
city. ‘The last was attended by over 400 
persons. 

Mrs. Booth, from the Cleveland Literary 
and Suffrage Guild, reported that the 
organization had been formed through the 
efforts of Mrs. Laura Johns, of Kansas, 
and has twenty-seven members, with a 
probability of increase. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Coit, of Columbus, said 
that they had there no association, not 
because there was not suflicient interest, 
but on account of the number of other so- 
cieties. 

Mrs. Mary G. Williams, from the Kirt- 
land Society, read the secretary’s report. 
Kirtland has eleven members, who are 
working with great enthusiasm, although 
few in number. 

Mrs. Helen Humphrey, of Willoughby, 
made a verbal report. Mrs. Elwell added 
that that society had tried to give socials 
without any feasting, but they were fail- 
ures. Then they added suppers, and great 
was the success thereof. 

Mrs. Sarah Taft, from West Farming- 
ton, reported thirty members. 

Mrs. Gray, from Medina, reported no 
organization, but efficient work and many 
conversions. 

Mrs. Elwell deferred calling for other 
reports, to make room for the regular pro- 


Mrs. R. C. Marshall, of Painesville, over 
eighty years of age, and the oldest mem- 
ber of the convention, read with a strong 
and even voice a paper entitled “Some 
Reasons Why We Desire Suffrage,” and 
Mrs. Erwin, of Canton, read a short paper 
on the **Progress of Woman’s Work.” 

Before the adjournment at noon, Mrs. 
Elwell introduced Mrs. Emily Robinson, 
of Salem, a white-haired old lady, now in 
her eightieth year, who called to order the 
first woman suffrage meeting held in Ohio, 


| in 1850. Mrs. Robinson was enthusiasti- 


‘“Didn’t you give him a scolding,” ex- | 


claimed Mrs. Miller, ‘‘for making you get 
up two company dinners instead of one?” 


“No, I didn’t,” said I. ‘It was his kind- | 


ness to me that prompted his curious invi- 
tation. He would rather have the broth- 
ers here at the same time, and I did not 


have the heart to tell him it was a mis- | 


taken kindness.” 

“TJ shouldn’t think,” said she, ‘that 
either you or Mrs. B—— would feel very 
entertaining after getting hot and tired 
worrying about dinner.” 

“Don’t worry,” I answered, ‘“‘and you 
won’t be hot or tired—that is, not very. 
And it is worth the effort even to enter- 
tain one’s husband. Keep your husband 
good-natured. Of course, the easiest way 
to do this is to give hima good dinner; 
but keep him good-natured, and he will 
think the dinner is good.” 

Recipes referred to above: ‘Tomato 
Soup—Heat one quart of milk and one 
quart of tomatoes separately. When the 
tomatoes boil stir in butter the size of an 
egg, pepper, salt, and tablespoon of flour 
mixed smooth with half a cup of water. 
When this boils, pour in the hot milk and 
let it boil up once. Strain or not, as you 
choose. 





cally welcomed, and as she faced the con- 
vention Mrs. Elwell read a short article 
from the Salem News, saying that the first 
meeting was presided over by Betsy 
Cowles, sister of the late editor of the 
Cleveland Leader. The second convention 
was held at Akron, and the third at Mas- 
sillon, both presided over by ‘‘Aunt Fan- 
nie” D. Gage. 

On Wednesday afternoon, there was mu- 
sic by Mr. Harold Howald, the young vio- 
linist, accompanied by Mr. Arthur Bender, 
and a song by Miss Mattie Cassidy, accom- 
panied by Miss Dora Blum. 

Mrs. Elwell, the president, gave her an- 
nual address, which, the Massillon Jnde- 
pendent says, *‘bristled with pointed facts.” 

Prof. E. A. Jones, superintendent of 
schools, made the address of welcome, and 
the response was given by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Coit. A paper was read by Mrs. South- 
worth, of Cleveland, on ‘‘Equality Before 
the Law,” and one by Mrs. Jennings, of 
Toledo, entitled **The Reason Why.” Mrs. 
Helen Purdy, of Cleveland, made an ad- 
dress dealing with women who have all 
the rights they want. Messrs. W. G. 
Myers and Benjamin Fulton, of Canal Ful- 
ton, James Bayliss, of Massillon, and Reu- 
ben Erwin, of Canton, in the audience, 
were invited to speak, and each expressed 
sympathy with the movement. 

Wednesday evening opened with a vocal 
duet by Miss Mattie Cassidy and Mr. W. 
L. Caldwell. Able addresses were made 
by Gen. A. C. Voris, of Akron, and Mrs. 
Mary E. Haggart, of Indianapolis. 

On Thursday morning the reading of 
local reports was continued. Miss Flor- 


recording secretary. 

Mrs. Ella Pitts read the report of the 
Massillon Equal Rights Association. Reg- 
ular meetings had been held and good 
work accomplished. 

Mrs. Allen, from Findlay, reported that 
the society organized there last December 
had more than twenty members. It was 
the ‘*baby society” of the State. 

Mrs. Barrie from Canton reported that 
a society was organized there with seven- 
teen members on June 29, 1889, with 
the assistance of Mrs. C. McCullough 
Everhard. 
to 250. 

Mrs. Claypole, from Akron, reported 
that an organization was formed there 
with five members in April last. Weekly 
meetings had been held, and over 600 sig- 
natures obtained to the enrolment. 

Mrs. Helen Purdy, of the Cleveland 
Weatern Reserve Club, reported that the 
society had increased in members and in 
zeal. 

Mrs. Carrie Buckley, from Scio, Harri- 
son County, whose husband, Dr. Buckley, 
died of starvation at Andersonville, re- 
ported herself as the only woman desiring 
suffrage, so far as could be ascertained, 
in a college town twenty-five years behind 
the times. She had labored in vain to find 
enough suffragists to be president and 
secretary of an association in which she 
might be the member. She asked for a 
little missionary work in her community, 
and said she became as enthusiastic in 
talking about women’s rights as she did at 
a camp-meeting. 

Mrs. Sarah C. Schrader, of Chillicothe, 
corresponding secretary of the Ohio W. 
5. A., read the secretary’s report for the 
year. The Massillon Jndependent says: 
‘*Mrs. Schrader’s report was exceedingly 
interesting. and was followed with close 
attention.” 

Mrs. Segur said that the alleged uncon- 
stitutionality of the law permitting women 


| to serve upon charitable boards was denied 


by a prominent lawyer, who promised to 
argue upon it, gratis, if the women could 
induce Governor Campbell to appoint one 
woman upon any such board to make a 


| test case. 








The following is a condensation of the 
report of the treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Coit, for the year ending May 15, 1890: 


Bequest, Mrs. Styles, of Cleveland. 500.00 





Willoughby entertainment ........ 25.00 
Local auxiliaries .......eceeeeee++ 93.60 
VO0s Bt Sl.ccccccece pe96enseseaees 80.00 
Individual donations........++.... 46.00 
$911.70 
Expenditures ...cccccccscccccsece 457.33 
Balance occccccccesccccceccece $454.37 


The following officers were elected: 


President—Mrs. Martha H. Elwell, of Wil- 
loughby. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Frances M. Casement, 
of Painesville; Mrs. Cornelia Shaw, of Toledo; 
Mrs. Darius Cadwell, of Cleveland; Mrs. Erwin, 
of Canton; Mrs. Sarah J. Taft, of West Farm- 


ington. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, of 
Toledo. 

Oorresponding Secretary — Mrs. Sarah C. 


Schrader, of Chillicothe. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Elizabeth Coit, of Columbus. 

Auditors—Mrs. Alice H. Peters, of Columbus; 
Hon. H. L. Morey, of Hamilton. 

Business Committee—Mrs. Caroline McC. Ev- 
erhard, of Massillon; Mrs. Louisa Southworth, 
of Cleveland; Mrs. Ellen Fray, of Toledo; Dr. 
M. M. Howells, of Hartwell; Miss Sara Win- 
throp Smith, of Cincinnati; Mrs. Darrell, of 
Painesville; Mrs. Frances H. Burrows, of 
Warren. 


The election of the Hon. H. L. Morey 
as auditor was a tribute of gratitude for 
his fine speech in Congress on the Wyom- 
ing Bill. 

Miss Sara Winthrop Smith’s paper upon 
constitutional amendments was so exhaust- 
ive that she was, on motion, requested to 
prepare an abstract for publication and 
circulation. 

Mrs. Cornelia Shaw, of Toledo, read 
Mrs. Martin’s paper on ‘‘What the Grange 
Has Done for Women.” 

Mrs. C. McC. Everhard 
from Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton. She ad- 
vised thorough organization in each 
county, rather than a little labor here and 
there. 


read a letter 


The membership had increased | 





She said: ‘‘We are apt to under- | 


value the press as an agent; there is no set | 
of men to whom we are more indebted | 


than editors and reporters.” 

‘Thursday afternoon opened with a solo 
by Mrs. C. A. Gates, accompanied by Miss 
Florence Hurxthal. 

Mrs. Henrietta B. Monroe, of Xenia, 
was prevented by illness from speaking. 

Mrs. Elwell read a telegram from Mrs. 


| Harriet Taylor Upton, announcing the 


majority report of the U. 8S. House 
Judiciary Committee in favor of a woman 
suffrage amendment. The telegram was 
received with loud applause. 

Mrs. Everhard read the first paper of 
the afternoon, on ‘‘Ignorance the Source 
of Error.” 

Mrs. Elwell read a letter from Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, presenting the needs 
of the Dakota work. ‘‘Success in South 
Dakota,” she said, ‘‘would do more to 
help in Ohio than anything else.” 

The following resolutions were passed 
unanimously : 

Whereas, We believe that the duties which 
come to women arise out of their own conditions, 
and that such duties should be ruled and acted 
upon by women and not by men, therefore ba it 

Resolved, That women, having interests to be 
promoted and rights to be protected, and having 


| the ability for the discharge of political duties, 


should have the right to vote upon equal terms 
with the men. 

Resolved, That we advocate equal pay for 
equal work. 

Resolved, That we continue to secure for the 
National Enrolment the names of men and women 
who believe that women should vote on equal 
terms with men. 

Resolved, That the needs of women in asylums 
for the insane should be recognized by the ap- 
pointment of women physicians in each and 





every institution in the State where women are 
held-under control. 

Resolved, That we urge upon the Congress of 
the United States the necessity of recognizing the 
services of Anna Ella Carroll during the Ten- 
nessee campaign by a favorable vote upon the 
bill for her relief now pending. 

Resolved, That we use every effort so to place 
our work before the people that its objects may 
be better understood. That we endeavor to se- 
cure united action toward a more complete organ- 
ization of our forces, and that we invite the cor- 
dial co-operation of all associations of men and 
women who are in sympathy with our aim. 

Resolved, That we regret that women cannot 
be placed upon boards of education, because they 
do not possess the necessary qualifications of 
electors. 

Resolved, That the Ohio Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation tender a vote of thanks to the Hon. H. 
L. Morey, of Butler County, for his able defence 
of equal suffrage in his speech for the admission 
of Wyoming, and also to other members of the 
House who supported the bill. 


There was also a memorial resolution 
for Mary A. Kennedy, and resolutions of 
thanks to Professor Jones, to the Massil- 
lon Equal Rights Association, to the 
Massiilon Judependent fur youd reports, 
and to railroads and hotels for reduced 
rates. 

A discussion on ‘‘Ohio Widows’ and 
Women’s Property Rights.” was opened 
by Mrs. Segur. Among those who took 
part were Mrs. Marshall, Miss Goodwill, 
Mrs. Schrader, Mrs. Everhard, Rev. A. R. 
Chapman and Mrs. Southworth. 

The rest of the afternoon was spent in 
the discussion of by-laws and other 
business. 

The attendance had grown larger and 
larger, and on Thursday evening a great 
audience assembled to hear Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, who made a brilliant address. 
Music was furnished by Mrs. A. P. L. 
Pease and Mrs. W. K. L. Warwick. 

The Ohio W. S. A. will employ Mrs. 
Mary E. Haggart as State lecturer and 
Miss Sara Winthrop Smith as State organ- 
izer during the coming year. The next 
annual meeting will probably be held 
either at Warren or at Cincinnati. 

e+ = 
MISS CARROLL'S CLAIM. 
27 GRANT PLACE, WASHINGTON, ) 
D. C., May 25, 1890. j 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On May 13, Hon. Francis W. Rockwell, 
of Massachusetts, was appointed in place 
of Mr. Wise, of Virginia, as sub-commit- 
tee of one to report on Miss Carroll’s claim. 
Therefore there is a hope that the matter 
is progressing favorably, and will be con- 
cluded this session, as promised by Chair- 
man Cutcheon. One hundred and seventy 
bills were passed at two evening sittings 
of the House last week, showing what our 
honorables can do when so minded. In 
the Senate a bill appropriating $20,000 for 
the daughters of Prof. Henry, for many 
years secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, passed to its conclusion ina few min- 
utes. A call for a $100,000 monument was 
discussed, amended to read $300,000, and 
passed by the House in a very brief time. 
And this is to honor our dead Gen. U. S. 
Grant, who disposed his troops and led his 
armies to victory over the route planned 
by our equally patriotic and noble Anna 
Ella Carroll, who still lives and waits for 
a pittance of the millions of treasure which 
our beloved Lincoln said she had saved to 
the nation. 

Thus the people's money fluws as freely 
as water to exalt the dead, or, at second- 
hand, to the living who have personally 
given no equivalent for it, while she who 
gave her life’s best energies to preserve 
our Union is dependent upon a feeble but 
devoted sister, who works in the treasury 
department during the day and ministers 
to the sick one during the night. 

The only reason why this always-con- 
ceded claim is not honored seems to be the 
determined purpose of the large military 
force in national legislative control that 
the honor shall be given to some general, 
not one of whom has ever claimed the 
authorship of the plan of the Tennessee 
campaign, nor attempted to controvert 
Miss Carroll’s authorship of that plan. 
The volume of evidence in hand estab- 
lishing her right was never questioned 
when the men who gave it were alive. 
The longer proper recognition and com- 
pensation are delayed, the more feeble 
grows the public sense of justice, and the 
stronger the disposition to cater to official 
pride by the use of legal technicalities to 
evade or set aside the spirit of the proof. 
“Original proofs” are hard to find after 
the years of enforced secrecy regarding 
the origin of the plan by a woman civilian. 
And why should it be required, when the 
Court of Claims declares that ‘‘undoubt- 
edly every member of this bench does give 
as absolute credence to the certificates of 
such illustrious members of this bar as 
Reverdy Johnson, and Charles O’Connor, 
as if they were fortified by the oaths of 
a hundred witnesses’? This Court, as 
afterward explained, is purely judicial 
character, bound by a rigorous law that 
accepts nothing as evidence but the letter ; 
yet it frankly says: ‘The legislative 
branch of the government is not thus cir- 
cumscribed; its members may act upon 
moral conviction.” So the claim was 
transmitted.to the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House of Representatives 
clearly with the expectation of favorable 
action by that committee. In the outside 
world there is no lack of ‘‘moral convic- 
tion” in this case, and it is to be hoped 
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that the chivalry of our executives will 
grow to the standard of which it so proud- 
ly boasts, in which case neither rank nor 
sex will be allowed to despoil a loyal 
American citizen of any just right or honor. | 
Honors unjustly bestowed become dishon- | 
ors, and ill grace the brows of heroes. 

One of the very many letters received 
says of Miss Carroll's claim: ‘*This is not 
a charity or a gratuity; it is a nationa‘ 
debt of honor, which no society can pay.” | 
Another letter from an influential ex- 
president of a national organization of | 
specific charities, recommends that the | 
good sum of money now in its hands be | 
presented to Miss Carroll for present needs, 
and as a memorial from women for the | 
great service she has rendered to our coun- | 
try. Women begin to feel the necessity | 
to conserve their own needs by giving their | 
bequests, earnings and gatherings to fur- | 
ther the interests of their own sex. ‘This 
is a distinction which they do not desire, 
and hope not to be compelled to make. 

MartuHa E. and MELVIN A. Roor. 


a -*o- — 


WOMEN CORRESPONDENTS IN CONGRES- 
SIONAL GALLERIES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., MAy 26, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

Mrs. Johns writes you that no women | 
are allowed in the Senate and House press 
galleries. I think Mrs. Johns has not 
been correctly informed. 

The space allotted to correspondents is 
very small, and this is quite a large coun- 
try. The rules of the press galleries are 
that no person shall be allowed to frequent 
them; who is not a regularly-accredited 
telegraphic correspondent in daily com- 
munication with a paper. If that rule is | 
enforced, it shuts out a great many men 
correspondents, and of course it practical- 
ly excludes women, as I think there is no | 
woman correspondent in Washington who 
is a daily contributor to any paper. Most | 
of the newspaper work done by women in | 
Washington of necessity relates to society 
events and gossip. This is generally for 
the Sunday papers; and, so far as I am in- 
formed, the New York World and Herald 
are about the only papers that have women 
regularly employed here in this capacity. 

During a residence of four years in | 
Washington, the only women I have read 
of as having the freedom of the press gal- | 
leries were Mrs. Wright (I think the name 
was Wright) of the Sunny South, and a 
lady representing a paper in Beatrice, Neb. 
whose name I cannot recall. However, all 
the women newspaper writers in Wash- 
ington are aware that there is no great | 
amount of cordiality between the men and | 
women correspondents here. In fact, the 
unkind feeling of the men towards the 
women correspondents is very marked, | 
and women would not be very warmly 
welcomed in the press galleries. But, so 
far as the rules are concerned, if any 
woman has the right to admission to the 
press galleries, as a regular contributor to | 
a daily paper, there is no law to keep her | 
out, if she has the courage and wit and 
good-pature to withstand the chilly recep- 
tion she would receive from her literary 
brethren. I should like to see the bright, 
energetic, business newspaper woman | 
who would be kept out if, according to 
the entirely reasonable rules, she had a 
right to be there. I do not believe it 
would be Mrs. Johns, of Kansas. 

Mary DURHAM. 
naiiniliaitiiain 

The council of the University of the 
City of New York has adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring that inasmuch as the uni- 
versity has upon its rolls the names of sey- 
eral women students pursuing advanced 
studies, and as more students of the same 
class are likely to be enrolled, the council 
deem it expedient for the corporation to 
have the co-operation of representative 
women who are interested in the promo- 
tion of university work for women in the 
most advanced lines of study and investi- 
gation. To this end the council has de- 
cided to form a ‘Women’s Advisory Com. 
mittee of the University,” to be composed | 
of twelve members to be appointed by the | 
council. The committee is to be divided 
into four classes, each class of three retir- 
jing yearly. The women’s committee will 
have the use of the council-room for its 
meetings, the power of making its own by- 
laws, appointing its own officers and of 
formulating whatever plans it likes. All 
its plans and recommendations, however, 
must, as in the case of other committees, 
be reported to and approved by the coun- 
cil. The members of the Women’s Advis- 
ory Committee appointed are as follows: 
Class of 91, Mrs. Cornelius Agnew, Mrs. 
H. C. Bowen, and Miss Emily Butler; | 
class of 92, Mrs. Benjamin S. Church, 
Mrs. W. F. Cochrane, and Mrs. Henry | 
Draper; class of "93, Mrs. May J. Field, 
Mrs. Alfred L. Loomis, and Mrs. St. Clair | 
McKelway; class of ‘94, Mrs. Eugene 
Smith, Miss Elizabeth Torrey, and one va- 
cancy. 
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Boys and girls from Maine remember John- | 
son’s Anodyne Liniment. Now don’tdeny it. | 


| court-yard sat a clucking hen with eleven 


THE 


QHILDREN’S COLUMN. | 


THE DIPPER. 


“Where is the big dipper?” 
And Rose’s brown eyes 
Looked wonderingly up 
To the star-sprinkled skies. 
“You say there’s a dipper, 
And long handle, too; 
I wish I could see it, 
Dear mamma, don’t you?” 


“Come into the house, dear; 
Your slate I will take, 
And here in their order 
The stars I will make. 
There, four for the dipper— 
The handle has three ; 
I am sure you can see it 
As plain as can be.” 


“Now, let’s go out-doors, 
And once more I will try 
To find that big dipper 
*Way up in the sky. 
Four stare in the dipper— 
The handle has three; 
Oh, yes, I can see it 
As plain as can be. 





“But what’s in the dipper? 
Do you s’pose it can be 
Milk, water or coffee, 
Or chocolate, or tea? 
Is it full of rain water? 
If so, where’s the pail? 
Is it full in the winter 
Of ice, snow or hail?” 


“Perhaps in that dipper, 
So wide and so deep, 
The silver moon waters 
Her little star sheep ; 
Or it may be that angels, 
Through iong summer hours, 
Store up in the dipper 
Sweet dew for the flowers.” 


“QO mamma, I know! 
You once told me that there, 
Close, close to the dipper, | 
Is found the great bear. | 
And when he is thirsty, | 
As quick as a wink, } 
He takes the big dipper { 
And has a good drink.” 
—Grandma’s Rhymes and Chimes. | 
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WHAT THE MOON SAW. 





| 
| 
| 
“Yesterday,” said the moon to me, “I | 
looked down upon a small court-yard | 
surrounded on all sides by houses. In the | 


chickens, and a pretty little girl was 
running and jumping around them. The 
hen was frightened, and screamed and 
spread out her wings over the little brood. 
Then the girl’s father came out and 
scolded her, and I glided away and thought 
no more of the matter. But this evening, 
only a few minutes ago, I looked down 
into the same court-yard. Everything 
was quiet. But presently the little girl 
came forth again, crept quietly into the 
hen-house, pushed back the bolt, and 
slipped into the apartment of the hen and | 
chickens. They cried out loudly, and | 
came fluttering down from their perches 
and ran about in dismay, and the little 
girl ran after them. I saw it quite plainly, 
for f looked through a hole in the hen- 
house wall. [I was angry with the wilful 
child, and felt glad when her father came 
out and scolded her more violently than 
yesterday, holding her roughly by the | 
arm. She held down her head, and her 
blue eyes were full of large tears. ‘What | 
are you about here?’ he asked. She wept | 
and said, ‘I wanted to kiss the hen, and | 

| 





beg her pardon for frightening her yester- | 
day; but I was afraid to tell you.’ And 
the father kissed the innocent child’s 
forehead, and kissed her on the mouth and 
eyes.”—Hans Christian Andersen. 





Hoop’s Sarsaparilla has the largest sale 
of any medicine before the public. Any 
honest druggist will confirm this state- 
ment. 





CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 








CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor:—Please inform your readers 
thatI have a positive remedy for consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy FREE to any of 
your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
dsectfully, T. A.SLocum, M.C.,181 Pearl St.,N.Y. 


onnSONS) pune 


Unlike any Other. 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
THINK OF IT. 


In use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 

Dr. L.S. Jonnson & Co.:—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com- 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
more than forty years 1 have used it in my family. 
I say (unasked by you) I regard it one of the best and 
safest remedies that can be found, used internal or 
external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve orcure, 
O. H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine. 
Should Johnson’s 


} 
Every Mother ‘Anodyne Liniment in the | 











house . Coe, 
§ Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps | 
pom pt = ag may cost a life.’ Relieves Summer | 
Complaints like magic. Price, 35 cts. ost-paid; 6 bot | 
tles. be Express paid, I. S. Johnson & Co., Boston,Mass | 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1890. 





Less House-Cleaning More Health 


Less Annoyance More Comfort 
Such is the experience of women whouse Pearline for houseclean- 
ing, and the degree of health and comfort is largely due to the way 
they use it. Directions for saving labor on every package. Deli- 
cate women can clean house by its aid ; children will be a help, 
and husbands will never know the work is going on—out of the 
way, and they will beignorant of it. Itis bosh tosay that Pearline 
hurts the clothing, the paint or the hands. Numbers of people 
clean their teeth with it ; many babes have been washed with it 
from their birth ; the most delicate of laces and linens have been 
subjected to the severest of tests, Everything washable, and 
everybody who must do this work, is benefitted by reason of 
the use of Pyle’s Pearline. It’s the modern soap. You'll know 


it and use it sooner or later. Your grocer keeps the goods. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 


which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 
¢ : W are IT’S FALSE—they are not, and besides are dangerous. 
164 








- HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled 


within a waist. In the Open Back Soft 
Infants, pertiouiee attention to the physical pro 






“ 603, “ Laced Bac, Boned Front and B 
sd tH Misses’ Whole Back without Bones.... 
‘ ‘ 


’ Boned.....++++ 
* 621, Children’s—wit 
631, Infante’ oo 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 


2 Spee 
Saasesa 





PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious eg 
8 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. 
a@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


JAMES PYLE, New York, 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, pened 
piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
aists, as made for Children and 
rtions and requirements of 


the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones............ ececee 3 
s &, * “ «* Bone Front only... 





KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CORLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 


becomes displaced or “caked.” 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 


WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. 


and elastic. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS AND BOLSTERS. 
softness. The filling is in one whole bl 
placed or bunchy. 


KNITTED FILLED CHURCH AND PILLING FOR CARRIACE CUSHIONS. 


e best in the world. Remain elastic and keep their s 


ock or piece; always in order, and no part can become d 


KNIT ED FILLED WATER-PROOF MATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. | 
e used as h 


e mattresses also 


Can ife-preservers, and are to be depended on 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 


KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
Have th 1 ed hair. 


een tested four years; protects the plush better than curl 


n an emergency. 


| KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 


KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 
KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE, These, and all of our goods, have 


always receive ghest commendation from all who have used them. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. [In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 
Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 


SECURE HOMES FOR WOMEN. 


HEALTH, 
BUSINESS ADVANTACES, 











MORALITY, EDUCATION. 


LARGE PROFITS for early Investors in Stock or Lots in 


DEMOREST, 
In the Healthy Highlands of Northeast Georgia. 
FINE IRON ORE. Yellow-Fever impossibie. 
Plenty fae serra Steectaa ca Voltas 
J) BEAUTIFUL SCENERY. | Diseases always relieved. 


| PINE AND HARD-WOUD TIMBER. | Malaria unknown. 
SALOONS AND KINDRED VICES FOREVER EXCLUDED 


| by a rigid clause in every deed. The managers of the company engaged in developing the natural resources 
| of Demorest are making a vigorous effort to secure equal suffrage for women in municipal affairs, and 


hence the anti-suffrage press has called Demorest **A Woman's Town. *? Demorest is, and 
will always be a most desirable place for residence, and the certainty of a rapid growth and development 
makes its stock and lots safe, secure, and very profitable investments. Lots $100 to $300 now will 
VASTLY INCREASE in value in twelve months. 

Stock of the Company, par value $25 per share, now selling at 32 per cent., or $8.00 per share, will pay 
good dividends and rapidly advance to par, making very large profits on investments made now. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


J. 8. HARPER, Vice-President.....seesees 
FRANK J. SIBLEY, Secretary 
C. B. KNIGHT, Treasurer .Demorest, Ga. 
A. A. SAFFORD......... -Demorest, Ga. 
C. ANTHONY TUELL... ones w Bedford, Mass. 
EX-GOV. A. H. COLQUITT... .ccccccccccccccccccccsccccscccsccsccces Atlanta, Ga. 


For particulars address 


--Sardinia, Ind. 
Demorest, Ga. 





















THE DEMOREST HOME, MINING AND IMPROVEMENT CO., Demorest, Georgia, 


Or 282 Washington Street, Room 3, Boston, Mass. 


KNITTEP CARPET LINING. The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 


tetaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 


Of spongy 
8- 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Metical College of Feunsylvania, 
N. Coliege Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889, Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


Term bogins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues Sety-cne weeks. Thorough 
| and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
articulars or Annual Announcement address the 
ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








consists of a three years’ ed course of Didacth 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 

FEES. 


For One Course of Lectures.....ssssseseseees ® .00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 

tion and in advance........eseeer0+ seseeess 226.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ...... oseccccce eee 6.00 
Demonstretor’s Fee, payable but once....... 5,00 
Graduation Fee.....ccsescseres soscsecccsces 80,00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October Ist; ending May, 
1889. Three eens’ graced course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu. 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For ap- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 


Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARR . 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Of- 
fers graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, His- 
tory, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
and lectures on emg Gymnasium, with Dr. 
Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value 
$450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History and 
Biology. For Program, address as above. 

















KCEN I Cc For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 

Pi LLS sugar pellete, 

25 Cents a Box. 

BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 


WINE OF COCA XERvE Tonto ana 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford S8t., Boston. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop 
them for a time and then have them return again, 
I meana ical cure. I have made the disease 
of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESS a 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
worst cases. Because others have failed is no 
reason for not now receiving a cure, Send at 
once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infal- 
lible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 

H. G. ROOT, M.C.,1 83 Pearl St., N.¥. 


ROOT’S PURGATIVE PILLS cure 
all Blood Diseases. 


afety Vaults 














BOSTON STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 
| West Chester Park and Westland Ave. 
| The patrons of the Boston Storage Warehouse and 
| the public are notified that in addition to the facilities 
which have been furnished for the storage of household 
| furniture and other articles, there have recently been 
| completed several large fire and burglar proof vaults 
for the safe keeping of LVE ARE, Costly 
Goods and other valuables. People going abroad or 
into the country are invited to avail themselves of the 
advantages thus offered for the pouerey of their effects. 
For rates, apply at office on Westland Avenue, corner 
West Chester Park. 


F.. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
a. Telephone No. 268. 
AGENTS Be ete ntact sans Lome 


— goods py sampie and live at 7 
la df prom and expenses 
ON Sdvader, Particulars and 


Frese. We mean what we 
SALARY. ard Silverware Co. 
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NEW ENGLAND SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 





(Concluded from Fifth Page.) 


ignorance are elected to office? This is 
what delays woman suffrage in America. 
We have altogether too many smal) men 
who must have their turn year after year 
up in the Legislature. Some one has said 
that it is a splendid education for them. 
Yes, but in the meantime we are forgotten. | 
If we could keep the same men there, we 
might in time educate them up to giving | 
women suffrage ; or we might badger them | 
or worry them to death. I should be entire- | 
ly resigned toeither way. My friends, this 
is not a pious speech, but I don’t feel pious. 
My pious times are out in Kansas and Wyo- 
ming. Then I am very pious. Then I 
sing the song of rejoicing and the song of 
praise. 

James W. CLARKE.—The cause of suf- 
frage has always seemed to me to be a 
matter of essential justice and right. As 
soon as | became of age, I became a wom- 
an suffragist. I should have done that in 
any case, out of respect to my mother. 
Since then I have acquired five additional 
reasons for being a suffragist, in a wife 
and four daughters. 1 am a woman suf- 
fragist from the labor standpoint. Our 
girls ought to have the same chance in the 
world, the same equality in work and 
wages, that our boys have. When one 
man happens to have four daughters in his 
house, and his neighbor happens to have 
four sons, neither the law of Massachu- 
setts nor of the United States has any 
right to discriminate against the man who 
has four daughters in favor of the man with 
four sons,—and that is exactly what it is 
now doing. ‘The ballot is a protection. 
I was reading last night Chas. Sumner’s 
8 sh in the U.S. Senate in defence of 
the enfranchisement of the freedmen. His 
great argument was that the ballot was a 
protection. He put this one thought in a 
great many forms; that with the ballot in 
his hands, all other rights would follow, 
but without the ballot all other rights 
were of no avail. ‘Ihe ballot,’ said Mr. 
Sumner, “tis like charity,—it covers all 
things.” That is as true for white women 
as for black men. Give women the ballot, 
and they can get everything else that they 
ought to have for themselves. But to-day 
who cares for a woman's rights or wrongs, 
her wishes or her objections? Mrs. Liver- | 
more has very effectively shown us what | 
sort of Legislature we have under the 
male monopoly of suffrage. I was think- 
ing, while listening to her, how quickly the 
Massachusetts Legislature woke up when 
it was proposed to muzzle the dogs all the 
year round. Why was that? Because it | 
was found that there were 800 licensed | 
dogs in Boston alone, and every one of the 
300 was represented by a ballot on elec- 
tion day. The votes of 800 dog-owners | 
and their friends meant for the dogs just 
what Sumner said it would mean for the | 
negro—protection. They were not muz- | 
zled, in deference to those votes. But | 
within a few days a bill vastly more im- | 
portant to our working-women—the bill 
giving to them and to children the ten- 
hour day already given to men—was | 
kicked on one side by the same Legisla- | 
ture, with far less time and attention than 
was given to the 800 dogs and their muz- | 
zles. This will always be so until women 
have votes. As soon at it is known that | 
they can make and unmake representa- 
tives, senators, governors and congress- 
men, they will be sought after just as 
every man who votes is sought after to- 
day, and laws will be promised and passed | 
to satisfy their demands and remedy their 
grievances. 

I know it is said that women are already 
represented at the ballot-box by their hus- 
bands ; but there are eighty thousand more | 
women than men in Massachusetts, and 
who, pray, votes for them? Statistics 
show that men in this State furnish much 
the larger percentage of our pauper, in- 
sane and criminal population; yet, in the | 
face of this fact, women are placed on the 
same level, for voting purposes, as the 
idiot, the convict and the pauper. As for 
the political parties—both of them in this | 
State have at different times professed to 
favor women suffrage. It is well to keep | 
them both in a state of doubtful anticipa- 
tion as to what women will do with their 
ballots when they get them. Ore year 
the Democrats resolve heartily in favor of 
the ballot for women; another year the 
Republicans do the same. They are both 
inclined to play with the question, evi- | 
dently in doubt what the effect would be 
if they should do justice to women. It 
reminds me of the doubt felt by the col- | 
ored man in the story about a ten-dollar | 
bill: ‘‘Some days I think dat bill was good, | 
and some days I think dat bill was bad; 
but one of de days when I[ think dat bill | 
was good, I jes done gone and pass it.” | 
One of the days when the Massachusetts | 
politicians think the woman suffrage bill 
is a good bill, they too will go and pass it. | 

I will say this for the press, to which I 
belong: that, in Boston at Jeast, the press 
has given women a fair and equal chance 
in advance of the law. I remember the 
time when very few women were engaged 
on the Boston press; but every year the 
number keeps increasing. ‘The time is 
near when the number of women engaged 
in newspaper work, especially in the 
higher walks of journalism, will be as 
large, and as largely paid, as of men. 
When that state of things comes about, it 
cannot be long before the ballot follows; 
for Wendell Phillips said, many years ago, 
and it is just as true to-day, that the gov- | 
ernment of this country is a government | 
by newspapers; and when women are 
found to be actually in possession of their 
half share of the newspaper government, | 
it will be impossible to deny them their 
rightful half share of power at the ballot- 
box. Lapplense.) 

Rev. E. L. Rexrorp.—Let me call at- 
tention to the fact that while women act as 
teachers, and are able to instruct men in 
political economy, and in the science of 
government, they are not yet entitled to 
take any part in it, or to cast the ballot as 
the very men they have instructed may do. 
Are we to be satisfied with such a system? | 
Are we to be satisfied with a policy which | 





rules out Julia Ward Howe from the bal- 
lot, and yet gives it to Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, who don’t know whether they are 
voting for Jackson or for some other man? 
We are filling up the measure of our civil- | 
ization, and by and by, when women shall | 
be free, men will take shameto themselves | 


| because they ever exercised their power to 


the denial of individual rights. 
The following letter was received from 
Hon. John E. Fitzgerald: 


LETTER FROM MR. FITZGERALD. 


DEAR Sik :—In answer to your kind in- | 
vitation, | beg to say that I have an en- | 
gagement to make a presentation speech | 
on the evening of the 28th at the home of | 
a friend, and if I get through in season will 
surely be with you at the Festival. 
Twenty years ago this month I made my | 
first speech in favor of woman suffrage in | 
the Massachusetts Legislature, andJ seeno | 
reason to change my mind since. The 
only thing I have often regretted is that 
the right of suffrage, pure and simple, has 
not been presented by many of its advo- 
cates independent of its effect on prohibi- 
tion and other reforms, political, religious 
or moral. [ have always thought, and 
still think, that bringing all these things 

rominently forward as potent arguments 
n favor of suffrage has tended to weaken 
rather than strengthen the cause. I am 
for universal suffrage, independent of how 
a man or woman votes. I am sorry to 
say I have heard and read suffrage 
speeches in favor of the question by per- 
sons who want it principally to promote 
prohibition, to keep Catholics from school 
boards and for other purposes. Such 
ag are not suffragists, and are a pos- 
tive injury to the cause they pretend to 
aid. 





Yours sincerely, 

JOHN E. FITZGERALD. 

At the conclusion of the speaking, the 
audience rose and sang ‘‘My Country, "Tis 
of Thee,” and the meeting adjourned. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, the 
addresses of Rey. Ada C. Bowles and Rev. 
F. A. Hinckley had to be omitted. A 
large part of the audience were people who 
had come in from out of town, and one of 
the best speeches of the evening was ren- 
dered half inaudible (to the great vexation 
of a number of persons who especially 
wanted to hear it), because the dwellers 
in the suburbs were just then obliged to 
leave in order to catch the ten o'clock 
trains. But, in spite of these drawbacks, 
the Festival was felt to be a great success. 
A few of its bright things have been gath- 
ered up in these columns; but much of its 
wit and wisdom has inevitably had to go 
unrecorded. 
——_=— + oo ——————— 


THE ‘‘SAGA-NAT.” 





The songs and dances from the “‘Saga- 
Nat” will be given at Boston Theatre on 
the evening of June 26, for the benefit of 
the National Encampment Fund, through 
Post 68, G. A. R. The entertainment will 
be a grand pageant of pantomimic tab- 
leaux, representing northern mythology 
and history. They will be accompanied 
by exquisite vocal and orchestral music, 
the gems of Northern composers, ancient 
and modern, the various parts of which 
will be taken by talented artists, already 
enthusiastically rehearsing for the same, 
under the direction of competent musi- 
cians. The work, in charge of Mrs. Mac- 
hynleth and Miss T. H. Neilson, with 
Mrs. A. G. Sollers as business manager, is 
being carried forward upon a scale of great 
magnificence. In the beautiful words of 
the Norsk poem: 

“A midsummer night’s enchanting dream 


Is the seem of that sunlit saga night.” 
E. 





+ 
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THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL COUNCIL. 





The Woman's National Council has ad- 
dressed a circular letter to all national 
organizations, inviting them to become 
members of the Council, and to be repre- 
sented by a delegate at the first triennial 
meeting of the National Council, to be 
held in Washington in February, 1891. | 
Local societies having the same object are | 
urged to form an aggregation which shall 
be eligible to membership in the Federa- 
tion. A triennial fee of $100 entitles such 
auxiliary societies to representation. A 
form of constitution for local and State 
councils, and other hints and helps for 
organizing, will be furnished on applica- 
tion to Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indian- | 
apolis, Ind., corresponding secretary of | 
the Woman’s National Council. | 


+++ 
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THE SPRING MEDICINE. 
The popularity which Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has gained as a spring medicine is | 
wonderful. It possesses just those ele- | 
ments of health-giving, blood-purifying 
and appetite-restoring which everybody | 
seems to need at this season. Do not con- | 
tinue in a dull, tired, unsatisfactory condi- | 
tion when you may be so much benefited | 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It purifies the 
blood and makes the weak strong. 





ELECTRIC BELT FREE. 


To introduce it and obtain agents, the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 
German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 
Society (U. S. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for | 
Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, 
&c. Address ELecrric Acency, P.O. Box 178, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. 





‘*Heals all cuts, burns and bruises like magic.” 
That’s Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment, surely. 
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TON ST Boston. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 


A. M. DAM, M. D. 


405 Columbus Avenue, 


OFFICE HOURS: 
From 1 to 6 P. M. 
Monday and Saturday Evenings from 6 to 8, 
Sundays from 11 A. M.to2?P. M. 
No Patients seen any Evening except as above, 
No Patients seen Friday. 


- SPECIAL NOTICES 
Room and Board can be obtained in ARLING- 


TON, near steam and electric cars. Price 34 per week. 
Address A. H., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





Those in want of pure fruit jellies can be sup- 
plied by addressiog Mrs. Anna H. Burrill, Concord, 
Mass. Price per dozen tumblers, Grape, Barberry, 
Quince, Cranberry, $3.25; Apple, $2.50. Orders 
taken in the fruit season for any variety, such as 
Blackberry, Currant, Strawberry, besides those 
already mentioned. Jams also furnished, if ordered 
in or before the fruit season. 





Proof-Reader.—Wanted, a situation as proof- 
reader, by a Southern woman, who can give excel- 
lent references as to ability. Has read proof for 
one of the daily papers of Providence, R. I. Address 
Mrs. Wright, 270 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 





The New York Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon 
Bureau is at No. 24 Union Square, East, (not at 94 
as stated last week). The Bureau has also opened 
a branch office at No. 24 East 42d Street. 


Boston, Mass. 


MAINE, 


For health and true rest no finer place on the Maine 
coast than this historic and romantic island, risin 
one hundred and fifty feet from the sea, and situate 
twelve miles from mainland. Magnificent ocean 
scenery, deep sea fishing, boating, bathing, and an | 
excellent table. Bourd, $5.50 to $8 per week, ac- | 
cording to rooms. Send for circular. 

Mrs. W. L. ALBEE, Monhegan, Maine. 

Refers to Miss Wilde, WOMAN's JOURNAL Office. 





WHAT 18 SAID OF 


MARION GRAHAM 
By Meta LANDER, author of “Light on the Dark 
River.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Bishop Huntington, of Syracuse, N. Y., pays 


| this glowing tribute: “It is a thank-worthy service 


to letters when the genius of authorship consecrates 
itself to the sacred iaterests of character and Chris- 
tian truth; and it will be a blessing to our people 
and our age, when books like this are substituted in 
the home: of all classes, for fictions that are without 
faith, without principle, and without intellectual 
ability.” 

Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, writes: “It may be compared and contrasted 
with ‘Mubert El»mere,’—compared with it in its 
purpose of eliminating the absurdities, cruelties 
and dead traditions of the populur belief; contrasted 
with it, insomuch as it is loyal to historicai Chris- 
tianity and to the supreme authority of its Founder. 
The story in itself is fascinating, its characters ad- 
mirably drawn. its plot developed with surpassing 
skill. There is just enough of imcident to maintain 
and gratify the curiosity of the story-reader, while 
the religious aim is kept steadily inview. The book 
is adapted to shape and lead the thought of those 
who are dissatistied with the conventionalisms of 
sectarian teaching, and its prime merit is that it 
directs its readers, not toward agnosticism or unbe- 


| lief, but from man-made creeds to Him who is ‘the 


Way, the Truth and the Life.’”’ 
WHAT IS SAID OF 


EDWARD BURTON 

By HENRY Woop, author of ‘Natural Law in the 

Business World,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

“A novel with a purpose.” 

“A wonderfully realistic novel.” 

“The literary style is marked as elegant.” 

“A bright and attractive discussion on living 
questions.” 

“The arguments, on mooted questions, clearly and 
concisely stated.” 

“The author weaves a romantic narrative of deep 
interest.” 

“The work portrays vividly the bright side of 
human nature.” 

“A realistic love affair gives the story a romantic 
interest.” 


Recent Publications: 


A PRIMER OF DARWINISM 


and Organic Evolution 
By J. Y. BERGEN, Jr., and FANNY D. BERGEN, 
Being a new edition of the authors’ former work, 
giving a narrative summary of the principles of 
7. Development Theory. 12mo. Illustrated. 


COMPAYRE’S 
ELEMENTS of PSYCHOLOGY 


By GABRIEL COMPAYRE. Translated by William 
H. Payne, Ph. D., LL. D., Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville and President of the Peabody 
Normal College. 12mo. Cloth. 


THE TAKING of LOUISBURG 
By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of “‘Burgoyne’s 

Invasion of 1777,” being the second volume of 
“Decisive Events in American History.” 
Cloth. Mlustrated. 50 cents. 


HEROES AND MARTYRS OF 
INVENTION. 


By GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE, author of* Heroes 
of History,” ‘‘Young People’s History of Eng- 
land,” “Young People’s History of Ireland,” ‘*The 
Nation in a Nutshell,”’etc. Cloth. Illustrated. $1. 


BRUSHES AND CHISELS. 


By TEODORO SERRAO. Tri-color, Cloth, $1.00. 


SELECTIONS fiom ROBERT 
BROWNING. 


Including some of his Latest Poems. Selected and 
arranged by Mrs. ALBERT NELSON BULLENS. 
12mo. Cloth. Gilt Top. $1.00. 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt 
of price. Catalogues free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 Milk Street, Boston. 


D), Lothrop Company Publish 


GO’S GOINGS. By Mrs. 8. R. GRAHAM CLARK, 
author of the “Yensie Walton Books.” 12mo, $1.25. 
The charming heroine, whose *‘goings” wrought such 

happy changes in her own life and others’, furnishes 





| the text for some very strong teacbings on religion 





COWLES “30 iirdioah Be Bonan | 
ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 
ERNEST L. MaJor, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, DELIA C, RICH, 


This well-established School opens October 1st. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and com fort; modelled after the best Parisian 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





Ladies from all parts of the U. 8S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 


The National Subscription Bureau supplies 
newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. To teachers, clergymen, public 
libraries, clubs and reading associations, the bureau 
offers special advantages. Attention given to Chau- 
tauqua Literature, and to works for teachers and 
writers. Send for circulars. NATIONAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
E. 8S. HATCH, Manager. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 


Boston Dress-Cutting School, 37 Winter St., 


| Stearns’ tailor method taught; patterns cut to order, 


Corns and Bunions cured by Mrs. Dr. J. Sem- 
mes, 28 years’ practice. Manicure, 75c. Hairtreated 
for baldness. 41 Winter St., Boston. Rooms 2-3. 


CLOVES) 
For Glass Days and Weddings 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


53 West Street, Boston, 





Has a very attractive line of gloves in all the odd | 


| shades for Class Days and Wedding occasions. 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—‘‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably.” — 


Send Postal Note for 75 cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 834 Broadway, New York. 





| 
| 


Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Lllustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F, M. COWLES. 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 








5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to 4 P. M.) 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE, 


62 Pleasant Street, - - MALDEN. 


Boston office, 5t Equitable Building, Boston, with 
Mrs. E. G. Woelper. 


MRS. E. G. WOELPER, 


Real Estate aii Insurance 
54 Equitable Building, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Malden office, 72 Pleasant St., Malden, with Mrs. 
C. P. Lacoste. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Ladies desiring to rid themselves permanently of 
soperfluous hair and hair moles can learn of a safe and 
positive remedy by a free consultation at my office, 
or by sending stamp for circuiar. Method electro- 
lysis. No preparation used. 


MRS. BLAKE, 


212 Columbus Ave., cor. Berkeley Street, 
Suite 3, Ist Floor. 














BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Mrs. E. NORTON, 61 East 11th St., three doors | 
from Broadway, receives permanent and transient 
boarders at reasonable prices. Location central to 
largest retail stores and places of amusement. For | 
terms address as above. 


LADIES’ 


Spring and Summer Styles for Hats and Bonnets | 


can now be seen at STORER’S CENTRAL 
BLEACHERY, 478 Washington Street, near | 
Temple Place. 





| the type; the volume is a cyc 


| and temperance, which will make the book especially 


valuable for Sunday-school libraries. 


THE STORY OF NEESIMA. By PHEBE F. 
MCKEEN. With introduction by Philena McKeen. 
Illustrations from original photographs. lémo, 60 
cents. 

Joseph Neesima, a Japanese boy educated in this 
— His story is a marvellous recital, a signal 
example of what a soul on fire with a desire for truth 
will do and dare in Christian service. 

A CHRONICLE OF CONQUEST. By FRANCES 
C, SPARHAWK, author of “Little Polly Blatchley.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.25, 

A story of intense interest: what the Indian is and 
can be. 

“It is well written. Its story is graphically told, and 
it has a moral as well as a literary interest for ever 
humane and thoughtful reader. It will do g 
wherever it goes.”—John G. Whittier. 

THE WORLD'S GREATEST CONFLICT. By 
HENRY BOYNTON. 12mo, $1.25, 

By the “World’s Greatest Conflict” is meant, of 
course, the world-:truggle for popular righte, of which 
the French Revolution is very naturally considered 

orama of the civilized 
world of a century ago, in which the central and 
absorbing piece is Paris in the turmoil of revolution. 

THE FAIRHAVEN FOURTEEN. By MARIANA 
TALLMAN. $1.25. 

“Shows what a world of Ue can always be accom- 
plished by the well-directed efforts of energetic young 
people.”—Philadelphia Presbyterian. 

THOSE RAEBURN GIRLS. By Mrs. A. E 
RAFFENSPERGER, author of “Patience Preston, 
M.D.” $1.25, 

“A thoroughly healthy and natural book, which will 
be read with interest not only by the great army of 
girls who are bravely earning their own living, but by 
= wae enjoy a bright, wholesome story.”—Goitden 

Rule, 


OUR TOWN. By MARGARET SIDNEY. $1.25. 


“Like all the stories that come from the pen of Mar- 
garet Sidney, ‘Our Town’ evinces the strong love of 
humanity that bubbies over with clarified humor and 


plain common-sense that are delightful and fascinat- 
ing.”—/iome Journal, Boston. 


HER MOTHER'S BIBLE. By “PANSY.” 50 cts, 
“Among many charming stories by ‘Pansy,’ we have 
seen none that surpassed in pith and point and beauty 
‘Her Mother's Bible’; it is a book to commend every- 
where for children.”—/'resbyterian, Philadelphia. 
ACROSS LOTS. By HORACE LunT. $1.00, 

A book that will delight all lovers of nature by its 
apt and beautiful descriptions of country sights and 
sounds, and that will teach hundreds how to use their 
eyes, 


Send for pamphlet, “The Utmost Help We Know How 


| to Give in Picking Out Books for Sunday Schools.” 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 





READ 
THE NEW SENIOR AT ANDOVER, 
By HERBERT D. WARD, beginning in the June 


WIDE AWAKE 
(only 20 cents), 
which opens a new volume. 
$1.20 for the half year. $2.40 a year. 


THE PANSY. Edited by “Pansy,” the popular 
author of the Pansy Books. $1. a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 
ginners. $1.00a year. 


BABYLAND. Baby’s own magazine. 5S) cts.a year. 
Sample copies of all four, 15 ets.; of any one, 5 ets. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
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